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DON QUEBRANTA HUESOS: 
A TALE OF SOUTHERN SPAIN 


BY E. AND H. HERON 


Tus story is the story of Red Detching, who says that Brunton, 
of the Indian Public Works Department, could corroborate it ; but 
as Brunton is road-making somewhere to the north of Gilgit, 
his version of the adventure is unattainable. All the incidents 
happened in Spain during a shooting trip undertaken by Brunton, 
and supervised by Detching in his character of ‘ passenger ’—under 
which denomination he has accompanied many and varied expedi- 
tions, and seen more things than one. 

As to locality, Detching is vague. He says that since the 
events occurred upon a mountain range within sight of two 
continents, and close to the beat of a picturesquely active but not 
too efficient police force, an exact record of names is unneces- 
sary, for it will be seen that the place is already focussed by the 
vigilant eyes of the public and of the law. The trip was under- 
taken, Detching says, for the purpose of shooting, and his own 
position may be well illustrated by a slight digression. Once 
upon a time in September, Detching found himself in a big 
country-house in the midst of acres of coverts. ‘Do you shoot?’ 
asked his host of the little red doctor. ‘Oh, yes, I shoot,’ replied 
Detching ; ‘but I don’t know about hitting anything.’ So he 


went as a ‘ passenger ’ to Spain, and watched Brunton, who nearly 
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always hits. Brunton was beset with a desire to shoot ibex with 
horns thirty inches long ; but after a fortnight, spent in arranging 
one batida after another, interspersed with many exhausting days 
of stalking, had only resulted in the death of a female ibex—shot 
by mistake when her head was hidden by thorn bushes—Brunton 
determined to have recourse to the method frequently followed 
by native hunters, who cut off the ibex in the passes by which 
they descend to their feeding grounds in the dusk, and return to 
their haunts of ice and rock at dawn. . 

Accordingly they left the camp where they had their head- 
quarters early in the day, accompanied by a cazador—whom 
Brunton insisted on calling a shikari—a couple of gun-carriers, 
and one or two pack-mules. Detching says the adventure began 
at midday at the moment when they halted for lunch near the 
lair of a goatherd, whose only shelter was a lentisco shrub. 
Brunton fraternised with the man, who happened to be a keen 
sportsman, as are most of his trade in these parts. The goatherd 
examined the rifles and fowling-pieces with much interest, and 
later on fell into talk with the gun-carriers, from whom he must 
have gleaned some information ; for, presently, he disappeared 
while the two Englishmen were bathing in the stream which ran 
from the gorge above. 

By the time they were ready to start again, it became known 
that the mules had both fallen lame, and there was nothing for it 
but to stable them under a ledge of rock, and to push on as well 
as they could, each man with an extra load. ° 

Spain in sun and Spain in shadow are two different lands. 
Spain in sun is best to look upon, but clouded dreary Spain is 
best for travelling in the corderillas. That day, however, was 
mercilessly hot, and though with the evening they found them- 
selves on the colder levels, they were still a good distance from 
the spot they wished to reach. 

They were climbing through a beetling gorge towards a strip 
of windy blue sky against which a lean thicket trembled. As 
they reached the summit of the ridge two ravens flapped past, 
and Brunton threw himself down under an upstanding rock and 
cursed. 

‘That means the dark will be upon us in ten minutes,’ he 
said; ‘the ravens are always the first to move.’ 

Gaspar, the cazador, suggested camping for a few hours and 
pushing on when the moon rose above the summits, so as to reach 
the pass before daybreak. 

From their feet a curving spur, covered with brushwood, jutted 
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out like a black scimitar into the centre of the bare, snow-streaked 
ravine, which already lay in shadow, for the sun was low. Sud- 
denly Gaspar touched Brunton on the arm, and crouching behind 


AS THEY REACHED THE SUMMIT OF THE RIDGE TWO RAVEN§ FLAPPED PAST 


the rock pointed up towards a brake of Spanish» gorse, growing 
on a ledge at the further side of the ravine. Through this a 
small herd of ibex were feeding, one of them a fine male with 
horns raking grandly back. The last rays of the sun shone red 
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upon them as it peered from the west across the distant stretch of 
sea. Brunton and Gaspar crept away under cover of the brush- 
_ wood, which ran like bristles along the crest of the spur. - Mean- 
while Detching and the other men waited in their places and 
listened. The short dusk closed rapidly during the ten minutes 
before the shots rang out. Detching peered in the direction 
of the ibex. For a second he saw a dark body, a tumbling out- 
line of horns and legs, before it disappeared into the gloom of the 
chasm below. 

The next moment night was upon them, the limpid, delusive 
darkness of the Spanish night, and by the time Brunton returned 
_a handful of charcoal was glowing in its appointed place, and the 
supper well under weigh. Afterwards they wrapped themselves 
in their saddle-rugs and smoked, staring at the star-powdered 
sky that seemed close as a roof above them, and listened to the 
growling talk of the cazador and his companions, who sat grouped 
together lower down the rocky slope. 

‘The question is should we wait here and try to recover that 
ibex at daybreak, or push forward during the night,’ said Brunton 
drowsily. 

‘Can’t those carriers retrieve the goat while we go on?’ asked 
Detching. He fancies he dozed while Brunton was pointing out 
_ the general idiocy of his proposal. For the next thing he remem- 
bers was a kick from Brunton, and an effort on his own part to 
remember where he was. 

Then he saw that Brunton was on his stomach, calling softly 
for his rifle. And some huge dim forms were moving down the 
slope towards them ; for though the air above was clear enough, 
nothing could be distinguished on the ground. But the rifle was 
not brought, and Bruntva began to crawl off in the direction of 
the men. Detching sat still. He says that a masterly inactivity 
has pulled him through many an awkward pass. He could now 
count tive shapes closing in round them. It seemed as if they 
must be in the middle of a herd. By an uncontrollable impulse 
he sneezed. Now Detching’s sneeze is a thing apart. It is dis- 
proportionate and unexpected like the blast of a foghorn. He 
had begun to feel annoyed with himself for this ill-timed inter- 
ruption when he noticed that, contrary to custom, it had produced 
no effect. The circle continued to draw in. Then the inward 
meaning of the situation dawned upon him, and he checked a 
whistle. 

‘Lord!’ sang out the voice of Brunton lower down the hill- 
side; ‘they’re gees.’ 
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As he spoke a tiny streak of flame licked upon the rock-face, 
caught and flared, and discovered half a dozen men with mules 
standing round : swarthy, blackbearded fellows, sashed and armed. 
_ Now Spanish brigands are only romantic from a distance, and 
neither Detching nor Brunton was struck with anything but irri- 
tation at the sight of that band of dirty, picturesquely garish men, 
who rose so suddenly out of the soft southern night. 

Detching sat up and found himself winking at a gleaming 
gun-barrel. 

‘Damned theatrical,’ growled Brunton ; ; ‘ask ’em what they 
want.’ 


Detching put the question into his best Spanish, ng wishful 
to avoid any misunderstanding. 

A burly ruffian stepped forward and replied that they must 
consider themselves prisoners. 

‘ Whose prisoners ?’ asked Detching again. 

‘The prisoners of Don Quebranta Huesos,’ said the man 
with a laugh, which echoed round the circle like dropping 
shots. 


‘Rot!’ said Brunton, ‘that’s the local name for those bens 
breaking vultures.’ 

‘It also happens to be the name of the brigand chief shout 
whom they were telling some stories last week in the posada,’ 
returned Detching. 

The robber who acted as spokesman now intimated that it was 
time to move on, as Don Quebranta was expecting them and 
did not like to be kept waiting. Resistance being manifestly 
impossible, Brunton and Detching declared they were ready ; the 
brigands formed up round them, and they began first to march 
upwards and then in a lateral direction northward, every step 
taking them deeper into the sombre sierras. Presently the mules 
were left behind, and the prisoners were allowed to walk together 
whenever it was possible to walk at all. After climbing and 
stumbling along steep and thorn-grown ways for miles, they 
arrived in the early dawn before a dense stretch of thicket, in 
the cover of which they halted for a few hours’ rest. 

In reply to a question of Detching’s, Vicente, the spokesman, 
explained that they would reach the retreat of Don Quebranta 
about nightfall. 

‘This chief seems a swell in his own way; I wonder what 
he’s like,’ said Brunton, as they lay down. ‘It’s disgusting 
luck !’ 

‘I hope he will turn out to be of another brand to the kind 
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that bite their prisoners’ noses off by way of reminder to hurry up 
with the ransom,’ Detching remarked. 

‘I can’t collect any ransom,’ returned Brunton; ‘a man’s 
pay doesn’t run to ransoms on any big scale.’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Detching. ‘The end of it will be that we 
shall be forced to join the band, and tie yellow handkerchiefs 
round our heads, and live up here in the mountains, until such 
time as we may be caught by the guardias civiles, and all that’s 
left of us taken down to the plains todie.’ At which point, before 
they had time to look any further into the future, they fell asleep, 
being dog-tired. 

In the raw morning darkness they were awakened to recom- 
mence their journey upwards through matted undergrowth 
and scattered patches of pine, beneath which the night still 
lingered. 

Late in the afternoon a halt was called, the men closed in 
round the prisoners, who were blindfolded and led by the firm 
grip of dirty brown hands through the scrub ; then the wind blew 
more sharply on their faces, and they knew that they trod on 
wiry grass, which in turn changed to a surface of bare echoing 
rock. Passing out of this tunnel, they were secured by having 
their hands tied, and, when their eyes were uncovered, they found 
themselves in a small enclosed glade with sheer precipitous sides. 
The ground was furred with a coarse and hardy grass, but there 
were thickets of flowering shrubs and a backing of windblown 
pines, all pictured out by the blaze of torches. The night had fallen, 
and they perceived the smoulder of a sinking fire, which seemed 
to burn half way up the cliff. They were led by a winding path 
towards it. Crouching over the fire, on the little terrace fronting 
@ cave, sat a man wrapped up in a cloak and wearing a wide hat 
of felt, which entirely shadowed his face. He was very small, 
and, judging from the hand that rested on his knee, very thin. 

At a word from Vicente he rose and bowed, sweeping his hat 
to his knees, and thus revealing his face. There they saw the 
narrow wedge of bald head, the hooked nose, the scarlet eyelids 
—in fact, all the strange and cruel aspect of the quebranta huesos 
paraphrased into a human face. 

‘To whom have I the pleasure of addressing myself, sefores ?’ 
he asked with extreme and unexpected politeness. 

‘Perhaps, as you have forced this interview upon us,’ replied 
Detching, ‘ you will give us a lead.’ 

‘Certainly, sefor. Few men in Spain have not heard of Don 
Quebranta Huesos.’ 
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In return Detching gave his own name and Brunton’s. 

‘ You are travelling for pleasure?’ went on the little chief. 

‘For sport.’ 

‘I trust, sefor, that you have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the resources of our mountains.’ 

‘None at all,’ replied Detching hastily, seeing that Brunton 
was a very angry man indeed and inclined to speak, ‘ but we don’t 
find certain other little matters quite so pleasant.’ 

Don Quebranta raised his yellow birdlike hand in deprecation. 

‘In this world of change, sefior, it is necessary for a man to be 
equal to all fortunes. I sincerely regret putting you to incon- 
venience. I hope my men met with your approval—that they 
conducted your little affair with courtesy. As long as you are my 
guests, sehores, you may command me.’ 

‘You are very good,’ began Brunton sourly. 

Don Quebranta interposed. 

‘ And-now, sefiores, if you will follow me, we can arrange all 
that lies between us over a box of cigarettes.’ 

So saying, he gathered his cloak around him, and preceded 
them into the cave, which had been made into the semblance of 
a comfortless room. A smoky lantern upon the table discovered 
a few chairs, a case of books, and a trestle bed. 

Don Quebranta waved them to seats. 

‘I must apologise for the rudeness of your lodging, but your 
stay with me will be only just as long as you choose to make it.’ 

‘Then I should choose to go now,’ said Brunton. 

‘ But consider, sefior. With all my desire to serve you, I must 
ask two thousand pounds of your English money for a ransom, 
and even then I shall only bring myself with sorrow to say good- 
bye to you, my friends, at the head of our little valley. My fol- 
lowers must live—hence the ransom.’ 

‘We are poor men,’ replied Detching, ‘and are not likely to 
be able to get together two hundred pounds between us.’ 

‘ Wé of the mountains must live, and I have said two thousand 
pounds,’ returned the little pale man. ‘If you, sefores, have not - 
so much money, is there not the British Government, which is 
rich as a fable, and are there not those who love you? Perhaps 
even a public subscription—who knows ?’ 

‘I warn you that you will burn yourself over this affair!’ 
exclaimed Brunton. | 

The brigand’s red eyelids flickered. 

‘My turn may be coming some day, but not yet!’ he answered, 
with a change of tone; then resuming his suavity, he added: 
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‘Now I will leave you to consider, for this affair must be 
finished within the week.’ 


‘And the alternative? Suppose we can’t raise the amount ?' 
said Detching. 

Don Quebranta stopped. 

‘ Alternatives are so often embarrassing, sefor. Permit me to 
withhold the alternative.’ 

‘ But we prefer to hear it.’ 

‘The alternative lies with them—I grieve to say it lies with 
them,’ said the brigand with his soft, sorrowful courtesy, point- 
ing to the gaitered figures that flitted backwards and forwards 
across the glade. ‘ They are sequestradores, who hold to ransom, 
not pilferers. I can assure you, sefiores, that I should be heart- 
broken to have to resort to their customs.’ 

‘Which means that you intend to throw us to your dogs.’ 

‘We have laws—even I cannot break them. And these dogs 
of mine have long fangs, though they kill slowly.’ He stood in 
the middle of the floor, his cloak falling about him like the be- 
draggled plumage of a vulture, and from the apex of its folds he 
thrust forward his white wedge-like head with its thickened blink- 
ing eyelids, as he went on: ‘A finger on Monday,an ear on Tuesday, 
on Wednesday—but why continue?’ And the little soft-spoken, 
fierce-hearted gentleman drew his cloak round him and walked 
tenderly out of their presence into the gloom. 

Brunton sat down beside Detching. 

‘Do you know, I think the little brute’s in earnest,’ he said. 

‘That’s just it. He’s very much in earnest.’ 

‘He said the inside of a week. We might get something 
done in course of time, but these beggars are impatient it seems.’ 

‘And their customs are beastly.’ 

‘How did it go? A finger on Monday : 

‘Oh, dry up!’ said Detching ; ‘I wonder now what we should 
do.’ 

‘I could fall upon him and break his weasel-neck for him, 
suggested Brunton. ‘Don’t say a word—I’d like it!’ 

‘I’m afraid that would not meet all the difficulties of our case. 
Your plan is just a little too simple.’ 

Whereupon they both laughed, but that kind of laughter is 
only skin-deep. 

Like many other pleasures, the profession of sequestrador, or 
brigand who holds to ransom, is good while it lasts. The chief 
is a local god, and enjoys a wide popularity. The brigand, who 
respects himself and knows his business, gives with the one hand 
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while he robs with the other. He handsomely subsidises the 
poor all along the line of his depredations, thus securing spies as 
well as adherents. And for so long as the carbineers fail to lay 
him by the heels he rules, a two-faced Janus, with generosity 
written on the one face and relentlessness on the other. 

The less pleasant of these two aspects was turned upon the 
Englishmen, who were helpless in the delicate hands of Don 
Quebranta Huesos, with death—to be dealt out in ghastly 
oddments—awaiting them at the end of their eight days’ captivity. 
Their one hope rested on the possibly adroit and felicitous action 
of the stout gentleman who represented H.B.M. in the little white 
town by the shore under the mountains. So they concocted an 
urgent letter to the Consul, written in pencil on the back of an 
envelope. 

‘Ingham will move slowly,’ remarked Detching, as they read 
over the appeal. ‘It’s his way. And meanwhile this scoundrel 
will keep sending him bits of us to hurry him up with the coin. I 
wish I’d stayed at home.’ Brunton looked long out into the 
darkness without answering, until the figure of Don Quebranta 
reappeared in the arch of the cave. 

For three days they lived in golden sunshine, and on the 
fourth morning a lean-limbed mule-boy, travelling through the 
sierras, brought an official letter, which made it known that 
Ingham had wired for instructions. Also that he had applied to 
the Spanish executive, who were prepared to take action by sending 
a troop of carbineers into the mountains to search for the brigands. 
This help Ingham had for the present declined for manifest 
reasons. 

Detching told the little chief how matters stood. 

‘Ah! I know Seftor Ingham. I have had transactions with 
him before to-day, though indeed it may have been under another 
name. He haggles like a hen-wife at a fair. It is not well to 
bargain with the men of my race when the knife is loose in the 
belt. He will make an offer by-and-bye, and I shall know how to 
answer him,’ was Don Quebranta’s significant remark. 

Then he turned his inflamed eyes in a scrutinising look upon 
Brunton, who afterwards told Detching that he seldom felt worse 
in his life than during those few seconds, when he knew the 
bandit was choosing which slice he should take first. 

Brunton had met all Don Quebranta’s show of civility with a 
rigid and unconcealed contempt. And it was evident that when 
the chief deemed it necessary to take the alternative measures 
hinted at, Brunton would be the man to suffer. 
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The situation was becoming awkward, and Detching felt the 
moment had come to put into effect a notion from which he hoped 
something. He presently signed to Brunton to leave him with 
the chief. 

Don Quebranta watched the stalwart figure of the young man 
as he lounged down the winding path, and said: 


THE BRIGAND SHIVERED AND THRUST HIS HAT OVER HIS BROWS 


‘The Sefior is a strong man, but his ears are peculiarly small. 
Has he the pleasure of Sefior Ingham’s acquaintance ?’ 

‘ Knows him well,’ replied Detching. 

‘Then, perhaps, Sefor Ingham might recognise one of those 
ears if he saw it ?’ asked the chief urbanely. 

‘Don Quebranta Huesos may have many captives in the 
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future, but before very long he will not know whether their ears 
be large or small—or if they have ears at all—unless he is told,’ 
observed Detching. 

The little brigand shivered and thrust his hat over hig 
brows. 

‘If this should ever be so, then my children will tell me,’ he 
replied, with a slight gesture towards his men, some of whom 
were cooking their evening meal in sight of the cave. 

‘ Within no long time the mountains will grow dim to you and 
fade away by degrees,’ went on Detching. ‘When the snows come 
night will indeed be black, but the day will also be brown; and 
when the winter falls again, all will be black for ever.’ 

‘ Before the day grows black for me I shall be white for ever! ’ 
exclaimed the chief. 

‘ But the end may come before you desire it,’ said Detching, 
watching Don Quebranta, whose thin fingers played nervously 
with his knife-hilt. ‘The children of the sierras love not a blind 
father. And there is a heavy blood-money waiting for the traitor 
who would sell his chief.’ As he finished Don Quebranta’s long 
knife flew through the air with a hiss and hung quivering in the 
back of the chair from: which Detching had sprung. 

‘ The devil is in your tongue,’ cried Don Quebranta, still feeling 
about for another weapon. ‘He who utters ill-fortune, compels 
ill-fortune.’ 

‘Senor, listen. You are a man of birth and education, one 
who knows what science can do. Suppose I could help you?’ 

The chief dropped back into his chair. 

‘I have watched your hands and said, “ This is an artist, his 
fingers are. quick and skilful.” Now I understand why—it is 
because you are adoctor. But youcannot help me.’ He shook his 
head slowly. 

‘ How do you know?’ 

Don Quebranta smiled a spasmodic smile. 

‘Because I have tried. I had a doctor fetched here in the 
night from the town under the mountains. He was very much 
afraid, but he promised to cure me. He sent for drugs, and 
placed them on my eyes. I suffered many things, but day by day 
I grew worse, and my eyes were made a torment. Therefore I 
sent him home again; but, they tell me, he died on the way.’ 

‘Our English Schools of Medicine excel those of Spain. Let 
me look at your eyes.’ 

The chief took off his soft hat with gentle gravity. 

‘If you are so kind, it may be tried. Besides there is a - 
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penalty. It is known what happened to the doctor on the plains. 
I have not heard that he died comfortably.’ 

As he spoke he thrust his angled vulture face towards 
Detching, who made examination. Now, although Detching has 
never contributed to the literature of the subject, he has had a 
wide experience in Asia and Africa, and is a very sound eye-doctor. 
After an interval he spoke. 

‘I can cure you in a month—not less, perhaps more. If I 
succeed, will you let us go?’ 

‘And what has the Sefior Brunton done for me that I should 
let him go?’ asked Don Quebranta. ‘Shall I tell you? He 
insults me at all times by his looks. No, seiior, he must pay 
or ——’ 

‘ He is my friend, and I consider that I have something to say 
to the bargain.’ 

Don Quebranta shrugged his shoulders under his cloak. He 
was always chilly. 

‘So the kid said to the wolf,’ he remarked politely. ‘ No, senor, 
you must leave the result to me. I will make no bargain. If you 
are satisfied to trust, well and good. What is your answer ?’ 

‘Who cares what the kid answered?’ returned Detching 
smiling. 

As the days went by Detching began to see wherein lay the 
power of the soft-spoken, terrible little chief. The yellow, bloodless 
hands dealt out life and death swiftly and without appeal. 
Reward came as unsparingly as punishment. At the same time, 
it occasionally occurred to Detching that the pendulum of the 
brigand’s mind was not evenly weighted. He was insanely 
jealous of his position. He took council of none. He kept his 
subordinates ignorant of his designs. Only he nade them know 
their master. 

In due time the month wore round, while two or three 
messages passed up and down the passes between the chief and 
Ingham, whose haggling instincts were given full swing while 
the crafty little brigand laughed in his sleeve, sending evasive 
replies and laying down impossible conditions to prolong the 
negotiations. 

Often during the evening hours as Detching sat with Don 
Quebranta over the fire on the terrace, the Spaniard would wander 
in talk into the past, making allusions which proved that his early 
life had been spent among very different scenes. One night as 
they chatted, Detching said: ‘The month is almost at an end, 
senor.’ 
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Don Quebranta sighed. 

‘It is true,’ he answered. ‘ My eyes are healed, and I must 
lose the pleasure of your society. You will doubtless have 
gathered that I have not always been a vulture in an eyrie. My 
house was in the —— But that is forbidden. Now I am the 
quebranta huesos, a proud and solitary bird. My mode of life is 
rough, and I have no companion. I can assure you, sefior, that 
your society has been a great boon to a very lonely man. I find 
it hard to make up my mind to say good-bye. Besides, the 
ransom of your friend has not yet arrived. But indeed you are 
free to go without him, if by any chance you are in a hurry to 
return to your own people.’ 

‘You know that I cannot leave Branton, said Detching. 

‘And how can I let him go without a ransom? My children 
will grumble.’ 

‘So they will,’ agreed Detching, who by this time knew his 
man. ‘Only yesterday I heard your fellows saying that you 
would not dare to let us go without a ransom.’ 

Don Quebranta was sitting in his usual attitude of a sick bird, 
his head buried in his cloaked shoulders. Now his beak-like nose 
and head shot up with the action of some startled wild thing. 

‘They said that ?’ he inquired softly. 

‘Someone said so. I don’t know who, for I only overheard it. 
And, further, another added that the only thing in heaven or 
earth which you feared was the public opinion of your followers.’ 

The peaked, pallid face worked. 

‘They have not spoken to me,’ he said in his gentlest tones. 

‘Some opinions are better hidden. Among such as these, 
public feeling is only uttered through a knife in the dark.’ 

‘ The public opinion of these pigs may go travelling through 
the sierras. I permit no opinions!’ said Don Quebranta, and he 
remained sunk in sullen thought until Detching rose to say good- 
night before retiring to his bundle of paja within the cave. 

Don Quebranta rose also and held out his hand. 

‘Sefor, because you have been the only friend I have known 
for twenty years and taken a pleasure in, you and your companion 
shall go free at dawn! You shall also see the public opinion of 
my followers parade itself. It will be amusing, I promise you.’ 

‘And I’m very sure we shall see something uncommon,’ said 
Detching later as he gave the news to Brunton. ‘I wonder how 
our little man will cow all this dirty crew. However, he’s & 
good backer to have on our side.’ 

During the night they heard an amount of movement in the 
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outer cave, and when they were called out in the morning; they 
saw the whole band was gathered inside its rocky walls, while 
near the opening Don Quebranta sat on a raised and draped 
platform, rocking himself. 

‘The time has come, my children,’ he said in his low silky 
voice, after saluting the Englishmen, ‘ to decide what shall be done 
with our captives. 1 have heard rumours that some have been 
offering suggestions. Is that so?’ 

The robbers drew a deep nervous breath and closed in nearer 
to each other with a curious shrinking movement. But not one 
of them answered. 

‘We did indeed demand a large ransom fcr these English 
gentlemen, but nothing has yet been paid. Meanwhile one of 
them has healed me of my bitter disease, and upon scme amongst 
you also he has laid the hand of the restorer. Therefore, what 
shall we do in return?’ 

‘Cut down our demand by half,’ said a voice in the background. 

‘Who spoke, sehores? Come out, my friend. It is well to 
see the face of the man one talks with.’ 

There was a hustling in the crowd, and a big sullen fellow was 
thrust to the front. 

‘So it is you, Vicente? I have long known you had views, 
and I am glad at last to have a chance of hearing them from 
yourself. So what say you to releasing our prisoners without 
ransom ?’ 

‘It must not be done,’ replied the man with a sulky courage. 

Don Quebranta laughed in his soft, wicked, sibilant way. 

‘But if I say it shall be so?’ he asked, as if in hesitation. 

Vicente for answer, with a rapid turn of the hand, covered the 
chief with his pistol. 

_ *Pray wait a moment. For if you fire you will kill every 
living soul in the cave,’ interposed Don Quebranta in his most 
polished manner. ‘This curtain behind me is lined with powder- 
barrels, and I stand upon others. Now, my children, choose 
between this fool and me. If any of you shoot, you are very 
certain to hit the powder-kegs. Further, unless our good Vicente 
is at once disarmed, we will all go together.’ 

He stood upon his lean legs, his pistol turned not on the 
picturesquely attired group of men in front of him, but downwards 
at the red-draped platform. It was clear he was altogether in 
earnest. And so the band seemed to think. There was a scuffle 
as a dozen hairy, brown hands seized and disarmed the rebel who 
had dared to hold an opinion of his own. 
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‘That is well, my children,’ said Don Quebranta, turning his 
white head and bleared eyes from side to side. ‘We are once 
more reconciled. And for you, sefiores,’ he went on, making a 
sign of leave-taking to Detching, ‘it is farewell. You, Joaquin, 


HE STOOD WITH HIS PISTOL TURNED DOWNWARDS AT THE 
RED-DRAPED PLATFORM 


will fetch these gentlemen a fowling-piece, not one of their own, 
which the goatherd envied, and which are in truth most excellent, 
but an old one. Then you with Manuel and Enriquez shall lead 
them to the road below the waterfall.’ 
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Detching hesitated. He feared to leave the little vulture at 
the mercy of his fellows. Don Quebranta read his thoughts. He 
came to the edge of the improvised platform and shook Detching’s 
hand. 

‘There is nothing to fear, my friend. I thank you for your 
skill and your companionship. And you, Sefor Brunton, I salute. 
When next your life lies in the hand of another, respect him if 
for that fact alone. Farewell! Leave me with my children. It 
is not good that strangers should look upon the wrath of Don 
Quebranta Huesos.’ 

So they left him standing there with his huddled cloak, and 
his bald-browed malignant face, overmastering by sheer force of 
will two score of turbulent malcontents. Before the Englishmen 
entered the tunnel they heard horrible shrieks of agony from the 
cave, and the guides crossed themselves and muttered ‘ Aves’ to 
be defended from the talons and tender mercies of Don Quebranta 
Huesos. 

This is the story as Detching tells it in support of his often 


repeated assertion that a doctor’s is the best travelling trade in 
the world. 
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BY HENDRIK B. KNOBLAUCH 


ONE morning not long ago, snugly ensconced in my corner, I was 
dreamily watching the shadows of the clouds flitting across the 
barren slopes of some flat-topped hills on the Orange Free State 
uplands, when the engine emitted a shrill blast and a minute 
later our train drew up at a desolate-looking sandstone-built 
wayside station. A canvas-covered two-horse buggy stopped ata 
corner of the station while the engine was taking in water, and three 
dust-bespattered farmers—boers—alighted from it and stepped 
into the compartment whose sole occupant I had been since the 
train left Johannesburg the previous morning. In a minute or 
two we were once more on the move and speeding along in a 
south-westerly direction across the uninteresting-looking table- 
land that fills in the three hundred odd miles between the Vaal 
and Orange rivers. Ever and anon a herd of some forty or fifty 
springbuck turned tail and fled to the line of the horizon as we 
whisked along the gleaming metals; while colonies of little 
burrowing mier or ant-cats, startled out of their morning siesta, 
sat up on their hind legs like kangaroos in miniature, and, with 
looks of mingled surprise, curiosity, and perplexity, stared at 
the disturber of their peace as it shrieked and thundered past. 
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‘Ah!’ exclaimed the farmer who sat facing me—a grey- 
bearded old patriot whose white tie, sadly discoloured by red dust, 
bespoke him an elder of the Church—‘do you see that naked 
koppie (hillock) over yonder, cousin Piet? My poor old father 
and I had a narrow squeak there once on an afternoon in ’52. 
We were riding along quietly with our guns slung behind us, 
looking for a troop of bullocks that had strayed from the farm, 
when, on rounding that rocky spur to the right, we suddenly 
found ourselves in the midst of a party of bushmen. Father 
merely called out to me: ‘ Look out, Koos! The bushmen are 
upon us!” when something whisked under my arm and an arrow 
stuck quivering in the pommel of my saddle. At the same time 
father’s hat was knocked off by another arrow, a third tore its 
way through the leg of my trousers and grazed the shoulder of 
my horse. That saved our lives. The old horse I was riding 
gave a snort, shied, trod on a bushman, who yelled like a hyena 
when the hoofs struck him, and the next instant we were racing 
along for dear life, my father with his young horse close beside 
me and arrows whirr, whirring past and about us like winged 
snakes. Talk of bushman marksmanship! Bosh! I never saw 
worse shooting in my life. When we drew up ten minutes later, 
father and I had not so much as a scratch between us, although 
the old man was in a fearful temper about the loss of his new hat, 
for which he had paid six rixdollars at the store only the previous 
day. Ach, those bushmen! They wriggle and creep about 
among the stones like snakes, and one only becomes aware of their 
presence when their arrows whistle about one’s head. Click, 
clock, cleck! rar-r, ror-r, rur-r !-—that is their talk. They steal 
a sheep, a bullock, or a donkey, and eat every bit of it at a sitting ; 
then they go without food for a week or until they can steal 
something else. Carrion they swallow like vultures, and roots 
like baboons. They never think of cooking what they eat. And 
yet our parson says they have souls like you and I and other 
people! Well, our parson has learnt many things and he ought 
to know ; though it seems to me that if a bushman has a soul, a 
baboon ought to have a soul too.’ 

The bright green strip that fringes the course of the Orange 
river here rolled into view, and put a stop to the psychological 
trend of the elder’s conversation. My friends alighted at the 
bridge station, and for the next four hundred miles, except when 
night drew the curtain over it all, I gazed upon a boundless 
expanse of monotoncus brown karroo, the home of the lion, the 
hyena, the koodoo, and countless myriads of springbuck and other 
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game, in the days before the advent of the white man with his 
snorting, shrieking, earth-shaking steam-engine. 

At the close of the second day after leaving the Orange river, 
we reach the south-western edge of the vast plateau known as 
the Karroo, and go thundering down the slopes of the Hexriver 
mountains into a world of vineyards and orchards and smiling 
cornfields and snowy white homesteads slumbering peacefully 
under the shelter of bluegums and oak trees and purple-bunched 
trellised vines. At daybreak I change trains at Worcester, and 
the rather shaky carriage in which I now find myself is whirled 
along in a south-easterly direction for some thirty miles, until the 
village of Robertson is sighted. Here I leave the rail for the 
road; and our hooded cart with its team of four horses travels 
sharply southwards along the red, dusty road under a burning 
sun, until about four hours later a deep gorge leads us through 
the mountains to a ferry over a deep, dark, palmetto-guarded 
stream. This we cross and turn sharply to the west again ; and 
as the sun dips below the horizon I find myself at my destination 
—the white-walled, thatch-roofed, tree-sentinelled homestead 
of a 15,000-acre farm on the river Zonder Kinde, whose dark 
green banks are lying in the foreground, while about two miles 
beyond a grand chain of mountains like a huge wall four thousand 
feet high runs parallel with the river and stands out sharp and 
needle-peaked against the silvery blue velvet of a peerless summer 
evening sky. 

A bath in the river at a spot where its waters flow over a bed 
of rounded pebbles and silver sand; a visit to the stables, the ostrich 
camp, the cattle and sheep kraals and the huge circular corn- 
stacks; a delicious little supper and a quiet smoke under the 
verandah to the accompaniment of piano strains and a bottle of 
home-made liqueur ; and then to bed and a dreamless sleep. 

By half-past five next morning we are all on horseback. Our 
party, armed with double-barrelled shot-guns to a man, consists 
of my host, his three sons, four neighbouring farmers who have 
ridden over to join us in our day’s sport, and myself; two 
Hottentot boys following with supplies for an al fresco lunch 
among the mountains. A couple of pointers and two or three 
other dogs have made up their minds to accompany us; and this 
they succeed in doing, despite the attempts of our boys to drive 
them back. For the sport we have in view to-day, dogs are 
distinctly de trop. 

We cross the river and enter upon a wide plain covered with 
reedlike grass and patches. of scrubby bell-heather bush. Every 
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now and again we come to some narrow, palmetto-lined channel 
in which the foam-covered icy-cold waters of a torrent from the 
mountains are rushing over a bed of white water-worn pebbles 
on their way to the river below. Then the ground gets swampy 
and the dogs put up snipe on every side and look disgusted because 
we do not fire. A stretch of greenish-brown bracken lies before 
us. The place is known to be a favourite resort for grijsbuck ; 
and as we have been commissioned to shoot a couple of these 
shy antelopes to replenish the home stock of fresh venison, 
we advance in line for the purpose. Our host, who is riding 
close beside me, says to me in an undertone: ‘Keep your gun 
at full cock and as soon as you see a twig move ahead, blaze 
away. It is the only chance one has of shooting a grijsbuck 
here.’ Not a minute later there is a sudden rustle in the bracken 
about twenty yards in front of me and I notice, or fancy I notice, 
the reddish patch that betrays the flank of a grijsbuck on the 
move. Instantly I stop my horse, bring the gun to my shoulder 
and fire. My aim has proved true; I have hit something; but 
what in the name of ali that’s creepy can that something be? 
Great Scot! assuredly not a grijsbuck ; for the series of unearthly © 
yells and piercing squeals that breaks upon the morning air like 
an avalanche immediately after the report of my gun, setting my 
hair on end and nearly making the horse of the nigger behind me 
turn a backward somersault, does not—cannot—proceed from the 
throat of any antelope under the sun. ‘ Wh-what is it?’ ‘ What 
in the wide world have you shot?’ and suchlike queries are 
addressed to me while I try to urge my frightened horse in the 
direction of my too-boisterous quarry. I can only reply: ‘I am 
sure I don’t know. Let’s go and see.’ But our host has already 
dismounted and run to the spot, where, turning round with a 
smile, he exclaims loud enough for everyone to hear: ‘ Why, you 
have shot a pig!’ A roar of laughter greets this explanation of 
the mystery and I am mercilessly chaffed for mistaking a big 
piebald boar for a small red grijsbuck. In a minute or two the 
unfortunate pig breathes its last, and half an hour later we are 
on the march again, leaving three newly killed grijsbuck hidden 
with the porker in the bracken to await our return. 

A mile or two further on we cross a ridge or offshoot from 
the mountain chain on our left, and find ourselves looking down 
into a beautiful valley, wherein is situated one of the outlying 
gardens upon the estate of our host. This ‘ garden’ or plantation 
is as large as a decent-sized English farm, including as it does 
several acres of vineyard, a huge orchard of peach, apricot, pear, 
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apple, and plum trees, stretches of maize, pumpkins, water- 
melons, strawberries, Cape gooseberries, &c., the whole sur- 
rounded by a green wall of closely planted quince and fig trees 
twenty to thirty feet high. And what a wealth of fruit and 
vegetables! A whole world of magnificent grapes, peaches, 
apricots, pears, apples, plums, figs, quinces, melons, pumpkins, 
and what not, all at the disposal of birds, baboons, and porcupines, 
provided these latter can manage to evade the gardener’s rickety 
old single-barrelled muzzle-loader and his rather more formidable 
steel trap. 

‘Well, August, and how are things this morning ?’ I ask the 
grizzly little old Hottentot gardener. 

‘No, master,’ replies August, laying aside his spade with a 
sigh ; ‘I feel I shall have to give up the garden and ask the baas 
(master) for a post as shepherd. Birds and baboons all day long, 
porcupines from sunset to sunrise, rheumatism for ever and ever 
—no, master, I really cannot stand it any longer. The porcupines 
bite holes in all my finest pumpkins, take out the pips, and then 
walk off. Only last week I caught a three-legged one in the 
trap. Last year I found a hind leg in the trap one morning 
without the porcupine ; last week I found the porcupine in the 
trap without the hind leg. The stump had healed, and the old 
thief was as fat as though he had been stall-fed. And the birds 
are even a greater nuisance than the porcupines. While I am 
busy chasing the rooivlerk spreeowws (Amydri morio), muisvools 
(colies), and spechters (red-breasted woodpeckers) out of the fruit 
trees, the witgat spreeouws (Amydri bicolor) and rooibekkies (little 
waxbills) peck away at the grapes in thousands: and when I get 
down to the vineyard with my gun, the rooivlerke and other birds 
make merry over my peaches and apricots. But the damage 
done by all these combined counts as nothing beside that 
committed by the baboons. I dare not leave the garden to go 
to the farm. As soon as my back is turned the rascals are in the 
trees, and when they have gorged themselves to the full on all 
my best fruit, they amuse themselves by picking what is left, 
giving it a bite, and then throwing it to the ground. And when 
they have cleared a tree of its fruit, they start tearing off its 
branches. While this is going on in the orchard, a troop of 
them will be busy in the vineyard. They will catch hold of a 
bunch of grapes with both hands, and try to wrench it off by force. 
Then, when the grapes are squeezed into pulp, they will let go, 
and try their strength upon the next bunch; until when, after 
smashing hundreds of bunches, a baboon succeeds in tearing off 
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one, the whole troop immediately falls to fighting over the 
possession of it, breaking, tearing, and scattering the vines right 
and left in the fight. And they know the difference between a 
man and a woman just as well as you and I do, master. A 
woman does not carry a gun; a man does—and they know it. 
When my wife, Aai Sanna, comes to drive them away, they 
show their teeth and won’t move. So the other day, noticing a 
troop of baboons in that large peach tree at the corner, I crept 
into the house, rammed a stiff charge of buckshot into the old 
gun, slipped on one of Aai Sanna’s dresses, and then, holding the 
gun behind me, I walked straight up to the troop. They did not 
even trouble to look at me, thinking I was Aai Sanna, of course. 
I got within ten yards, and then, when I had five of them in line, 
I suddenly brought out the gun and fired at the nearest of the 
five. Ha! ha! ha! master, you should have seen them! I 
thought for the moment I had killed every baboon in the tree. 
Down they fell like stones, every one of them, with fright and 
surprise! I knocked over two big ones with the stock of my 
gun before they could get away; three were lying stone dead, 
killed by my charge of buckshot; while another one, also hit, 
limped away a short distance, and there lay moaning like a 
human being until I walked up and killed it. I had never before 
killed six baboons all in a heap; but Aai Sanna’s dress was too 
much for the baboons—yes, master, too much for the baboons. 
Ha! ha! ha! But—what is that? Ah, I thought so, master ; 
look! the troop cannot be far off. There, there, see !—there is 
the old sentinel, the head baboon, watching us from the rock on 
the right of the gorge. Master can see him through the glass.’ 

I turned my field-glass in the direction indicated, and there, 
sure enough, on the topmost ledge of a scallop-shaped rock of 
black and red sandstone, about six hundred yards off, sits a big 
baboon intently watching us. Our plans are made on the spot, 
and executed there and then. We ride down the valley in a 
body away from where the baboon sits watching. The gardener 
follows on foot with his gun ; if the baboons see him leave they 
will immediately advance upon the garden. About a mile below 
we divide our forces into two parties, the one wheeling sharply 
to the left behind the ridge forming that side of the valley, the 
other to the right behind the other ridge. Our object is to get 
in the rear of the baboons, and to lie in ambush, the gardener 
meanwhile waiting at the bottom of the valley for about an hour, 
and then marching straight back to the garden and driving the 
baboons in our direction. Once behind the ridges, therefore, we 
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gallop sharply towards the mountain, and some distance up the 
side dismount, leaving the boys in charge of our horses. Then 
we crawl over two rocky necks of land, and form a semicircle far 
in the rear of the baboons, who are busy among the fruit trees by 
now. Our ambush extends from the top of the left ridge, through 
the gorge, to the top of the ridge opposite. We are posted about 
thirty yards apart, my position being almost at the centre of the 
line, in a dense mass of canebrake overhanging the stream that 
waters the valley. Here I amuse myself for some time by feeding 
the rockfish in a pool beside me with some crumbs from my 
pockets ; and then I begin to wish that somebody had invented 
smokeless tobacco, just as somebody else has invented smokeless 
gunpowder. For we have received strict orders to refrain from 
lighting our pipes, lest-the smoke should scare away the baboons. 
At length, hearing a rustle on my left, I peer through the screen 
of cane, and become by chance a witness of a most fascinating 
sight. Just across the stream, and not fifteen yards from where 
I lie hidden, is a bare patch of ground, and upon this a magnificent 
secretary bird has just swooped down, and is in the act of tackling 
a big orange-and-brown cobra capello. The snake, evidently 
surmising the intention of its most formidable enemy, cranes its 
flattened head forward a foot from the ground, and darts at the 
bird’s legs with a hiss. But quick as lightning the secretary 
strikes out with its left wing, and down goes the reptile’s head 
on the ground. And now follows a duel d@ outrance. The bird 
tramples on the snake before the latter recovers from the force of 
the stunning blow it has just received; but in a second the 
capello has regained its senses, twirled itself round the secretary's 
legs, and with eyes gleaming and darting tongue it tries to strike 
at its enemy’s breast. The rage of the bird at this becomes 
wonderful to witness. The yellow skin round its eyes turns livid. 
The black elongated feathers on its head and neck fly forward 
with a swish like escaped steel springs. Its beautiful bluish-white, 
black-tipped wings are raised suddenly and brought forward with 
a whirr, and then—flash!—its sharp beak is buried in the 
capello’s neck, and the snake’s head wrenched off as I look. At 
this moment I hear a shot fired in the garden below, and to 
my regret the secretary-bird stretches its wings and carries off 
the wriggling snake. I put my ear to the ground and concen- 
trate all my senses upon trying to detect the approach of the 
baboons. At last, yes, can hear them now. A succession of short 
‘Owm! owms!’ followed by the creaking of broken twigs and 
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baboons! A perfect hailstorm of buckshot and 8.S.G. pours in 
upon them from the side of the ridge on my right. With howls 
and groans of dismay and fright they rush down into the valley 
and scramble across the stream under our sweeping fire. What 
a troop of baboons! Forty or fifty at least run straight into the 
guns on the other side of the stream, only to retire scattered and 
broken. The gardener, the two boys, and the dogs, however, are 
waiting for them in the valley just below, and again the remnant 
are driven our way to face the buckshot. I fire until I become 
fairly sick of the groans of the poor things, who, on finding 
themselves hemmed in on all sides, become almost like human 
beings in the sighs and sounds they emit; and then I step aside 
and make way for the survivors to pass up the gorge. We count 
thirty-seven dead baboons among the rocks and in the stream, 
and I remark to our host that it will be a long time before those 
that have escaped will venture near the garden again. 

‘Oh, no,’ he replies, ‘they will all be back again to-morrow 
afternoon with as many of their relations as they can gather 
together. They will merely take the precaution to station more 
sentries about here so as to prevent another ambush. We 
have to make a sortie like this three or four times every season. 
You will find shot-marks in several of those we have killed to-day, 
proving that the bearers have been under fire before. There are 
plenty of berries and wild fruit in the mountains for them ; but 
since they prefer stealing to getting their food honestly, they 
must stand the consequences. Come, let us go and have some 
lunch now.’ 

It is blazing hot by this time; the shade of an overhanging 
rock, with occasional drops of water falling from the moss above 
into the crystal stream at our feet, is, therefore, doubly grateful. 
The boys come up with the horses and spread our lunch on the 
sand in the shade. Then the gardener and Aai Sanna appear on 
the scene with a big basket of peaches, grapes, apricots, and figs, 
a magnificent melon, a cane-protected stone jar of pontac, and a 
bundle of green maize for the horses. After which we fall to. 
Lunch finished, we have a smoke, and the pontac passes round 
and elicits all sorts and conditions of hairbreadth hunting 
adventures; after which come forty winks, and then we are on 
our way home again. As we have a far stranger chase than that 
of the morning in view for to-night, we need rest and a bathe, 
both of which we obtain to perfection before sundown. 

An ertvark-cum-porcupine hunt is set down for to-night. 
Ertvark (pronounced airtfark) is the name of the first-named 
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animal in South Africa—the only part of the world he has thus 
far deemed good enough to honour with his presence as a native. 
But in Europe and the United States (and other savage countries), 
scientists, when they speak of him, bury him under a heap of 
aliases, such as earth-hog, ant-pig, aardvark, and even Orycter- 
opus capensis. And no wonder the naturalist makes sport of 
the ertvark’s name, considering the sport the ertvark gets out of 
the naturalist’s person. The naturalist will ride along quietly 
over the South African hills or through the South African valleys, 
his thoughts far away with people like Linneus, Buffon, and 
Humboldt, when plump goes his horse’s foreleg into an ertvark 
hole, and the naturalist is sent sprawling into the mud! Or 
the naturalist will be walking across a South African plain, 
sketching in his notebook the peculiar knee-joint of that hitherto 
unknown rock-salamander just discovered by him, when—crash ! 
—down he goes into darkness and dust in a seven-foot ertvark 
hole, scaring the solitary owl at the bottom into fits! But the 
Cape farmer is not a naturalist; he fails to see the humorous 
side of an ertvark’s hole; and when that hole causes him to 
measure his length on the ground and his favourite saddle-horse 
to break a foreleg, he will collect his neighbours before nightfall, 
hunt out the maker of that hole and as many more of his tribe 
as he and his party can lay hands on in the moonlight, and 
slaughter the whole lot as remorselessly as the Canaanites of 
old used to slaughter the Amalekites, and vice versa. 

It is a lovely night. The sky is cloudless, the moon nearly 
full, and myriads of frogs, crickets, and other insects are calling, 
singing, and chirping along the river’s banks ; while close to the 
house some owls are hooting from the telegraph poles, and a 
couple of nightjars making merry in their melancholy way under 
the bluegums. Our party is larger than it was in the morning. 
Not only have the four neighbouring farmers remained to join in 
the fun, but some half-dozen of the farm labourers armed with 
spades and thongs of bullock hide have been pressed into service 
—for what purpose will be seen presently—and all the farm dogs, 
to the number of a score or more, are ready and eager to be off. No 
guns this time, excepting a single one to be used in case of 
emergency only; but sticks, sticks, sticks—knopkieries, black- 
thorns, quince-sticks, and what not—everywhere and on all sides. 
A light open waggon drawn by four mules takes us some distance 
from the homestead into the dry karroo soil away from the 
mountains. Here the mules are unharnessed and tied up, and 
the dogs let loose. Not a tree to be seen anywhere; only 
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stretches of red saline soil and rhinoceros bush, with here and 
there a small mound capped by a low thicket casting a shadow in 
the moonlight, and showing the centre of an ertvark’s subter- 
ranean castle. Our host sent aman on horseback in the afternoon 
to mark the fresh burrowings, and we advance at once to the 
nearest mound. A frightened hare starts off from under our feet, 
and immediately a string of dogs are in pursuit. A volley of 
shouts, calls, and threats serves to bring the canine battalion 
back, however, and we set to work without further ado. The 
fresh burrowing showing the entrance lies just below the steepest 
side of the first artificial hillock we come to; while in the rear of 
this hillock or mound are three outlets or escape valves, at each 
of which two men armed with stout sticks take their stand, the 
rest of us crowding round the entrance hole. Three or four dogs 
have already crept into the hole, and the others are yelping and 
barking outside. In a moment we hear the old dog who leads 
the van snarling underground, and then come a grunt and some 
yelps as though one of the dogs has got hurt. ‘Run for the gun ! 
There’s a porcupine in the hole! I know his grunt!’ sings out 
one of the party. Like an arrow I head for the waggon and 
return with the gun. ‘That’s right! Yow know how to shoot a 
pig! We will light fires in the escape holes, smoke him out, and 
then you can shoot him. Only, remember, you must aim low in 
the moonlight!’ The dogs are called off, green bushes propped 
into the three holes in the rear and set alight, while I take my 
stand on the top of the mound with my back to the flames, my 
gun at full cock, and the chief exit immediately below me. There 
is smoke enough in all conscience. Another moment and there 
comes a grunt, followed by the sound of a body stumbling forward, 
and out rushes a splendid porcupine with quills atilt. I take 
careful aim--the porcupine is not ten yards off—and pull the 
trigger. ‘TJIP!’ goes the right hammer, but no report follows. 
I pull the other trigger. ‘TJIP!’ goes the other hammer, but 
not a ghost of a report. I drop the barrel. ... ‘Why, bless 
me, the gun is not loaded!’ I cry in consternation. ‘Well, you 
are a ninny!’ exclaims somebody amid the roar of laughter ; 
‘why on earth didn’t you load it?’ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I saw 
no cartridges about the waggon, and naturally concluded they 
must be in the gun, of course!’ That stops their laughter : 
the man who brought the gun to the waggon forgot to bring the 
cartridges. 

But the dogs are in again, and this time there can be no 
mistake. The subterranean barks, growls, and yelps increase in 
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volume by the second, until all at once a dog rushes out howling 
with a flap of skin torn from his shoulder. ‘Ah, that’s the 
ertvark. The dog has been under his claws!’ exclaims our host. 
‘Dig away, men, and guard all the exits!’ The mound begins to 
crumble under the men’s spades and soon dwindles away 
altogether, revealing a sort of ante-chamber, from which several 
passages shoot out in different directions. A couple of dogs are 
barking in one passage, two or three in another, while the best 
dog of the lot, firmly wedged in between the two walls of a narrow 
tunnel, is growling and howling by turns. ‘ Dig away here, men ! 
Geluk has cornered the boar!’ Again the clods come tumbling 
down, but the old dog sticks to the ertvark’s broad stumpy tail 


‘WHY, BLESS ME, THE GUN IS NOT LOADED!’ 


like a leech. Doubtless, experience has taught him that an 
ertvark is a more dangerous customer to grab by the leg than 
even an ostrich; the latter kicks, the former tears. One of our 
host’s shepherds —a wrinkled little old combination of Hottentot 
and bushman--is lying flat on the ground above the hole. 
Watching his opportunity. he passes a thong round one of the 
ertvark’s hindlegs in a twinkling, and with the aid of a pole and 
a clever slipknot pulls the thong tight. And now begins an extra- 
ordinary tug-of-war-- fifteen men and a dog against one solitary 
ertvark. To the philosopher who asked what would happen if an 
irresistible object were to run full tilt into an immovable one, I 
can only reply: I don’t know; but if any philosopher were to ask 
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me what would happen if an irresistible force tied to an immov- 
able object were to start pulling in the opposite direction, I could 
tell him: The rope would break. We on our side are pulling 
with might and main; the ertvark on his side holds on with his 
claws like grim death ; the thong snaps and—we sit down; more 
forcibly than elegantly, perhaps ; but still—we sit down, all of 
us. By the time we are ready to try again the ertvark has 
burrowed a foot deeper into the earth, and the spades have to be 
brought into requisition again. This time, and with the aid of a 
bull’s-eye lantern, the old shepherd succeeds in fastening two 
thongs, one to each hindleg. And now the ertvark is no longer 
immovable ; he is coming backwards inch by inch; we are too 


THE DOG RETIRES WITH A HOWL 


strong for him, and he gives in. A dog rushes forward and tries 
to get a bite somewhere; but the ertvark gives him a tap and 
the dog retires with a howl and a shoulder ripped open. Then 
the old bushman skips round and rains down blows with his 
knupkierie upon the ertvark’s tubular tapering snout and long- 
eared head, while we continue dragging it backwards. Soon all 
is over, and the beast is dead. The old dog and the little old 
bushman have certainly borne the brunt of the fight. The 
former will get the tongue, the latter a ham of the ertvark ; while 
our host kindly allots me the skin as a trophy. 

The dead beast is hoisted into the waggon by four of the men, 
and the dogs put on the scent again under a fresh mound. Once 
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more the barks and growls are repeated, the mound scooped away 
and the central gallery laid bare. A young dog creeps into one of the 
passages and hurries back with a howl of fright. ‘Hullo, what’s 
this? Where’s the bull’s-eye? ... Just take a look,’ exclaims 
the speaker, one of our guests, handing me the lantern after a 
prolonged stare into the passage. I stoop down, flash the lantern 
into the hole, and recoil precipitately, not a little startled myself 
by a pair of glaring red eyes set in a villanous-looking head, 
crowned by a bristling mane which I find within a foot or two of 
my nose when I peep down the passage. ‘Oh, you need not be 
frightened,’ says my friend laughing, ‘it’s only one of those 
cowardly thieves—a naderoe jakhals (spotted hyena). Here— 
Geluk ! Geluk ! !—good dog! at him, Geluk!’ There is a scramble 
and a tussle, a sudden commingling of barks, snarls, growls, and 
yelps, and then old Geluk emerges victorious a second time. The 
hyena is dragged out and promptly knocked on the head. 

It is getting on for eleven o’clock by now and the excitement 
and fatigue are beginning to tell upon us, when of a sudden there 
is a scuffle in the gallery below, followed by shouts of ‘ Look out!’ 
and ‘Stop him!’ We spring to our feet just in time to assist 
the dogs in heading off another porcupine. The creature at 
once turns to bay in the centre of our circle of men and dogs. 
It bristles with quills all over, and immediately either man or 
dog approaches, it darts at its would-be assailant’s legs, and 
makes him promptly scamper to the rear. And now for the last 
time the shepherd proves his skill and his descent from a nation 
of hunters. With his stick and lasso he runs forward into the 
circle, avoids the rush of the porcupine, throws the noose over its 
head and jerks the creature off its legs. After which a few kierie 
blows serve to put an end to its existence. 

Then we drive home; and the sun sits high in the heavens 
next day when I wake up and feel as though a whole century 
of rest would barely suffice to fit me for such another baboon- 
ertvark-porcupine hunt. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FOOTBALL AT CAMBRIDGE 


BY FRANK MITCHELL 


THouGH but just down, as the term goes, yet one’s football 
days at Cambridge are as irrevocably past as though one had 
taken one’s degree in the dark ages, and the temptation to write 
of them now that they are fresh in the mind is too strong to 
resist. 

No freshman who hopes to distinguish himself in football 
can do better than inquire of his friends or of some master at his 
school as to which college would be best for him. At Cambridge 
four or five colleges are generally in the front rank of Rugby 
football, and it is quite natural that if one is being constantly 
seen by the authorities one’s talents will stand a much greater 
chance of being recognised. Not that the fact of a man being 
at a smaller college puts him out of the hunt. A wise captain 
knows in his heart that a good man at a small college may be 
easily overlooked, and consequently always plays as many of the 
men sent up for trial games as he possibly can—just as a 
manager of a shoot beats his outlying ground first. Many 
colleges have quite a history in the game. From my own 
college, Caius, we have turned out in the past Morison, Aston, 
Jeffery, Marshall, Maturin, Goodham, Tucker, Todd, Jacob, 
E. Bromet, Balfour, Threlfall, and many others whose names are 
well-known in football history. Other colleges, as Clare, Trinity, 
and Jesus, can point to equal, if not better, records. 

The ‘ fresher ’ will, in answer to the notice on his college board 
that ‘anyone who wishes to play Rugby is to turn up at the. 
college ground at 2.30,’ play in his college trials, and if he shows 
promise will have his name sent up for the freshman’s match. 
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Every year some fifty or sixty names are thus sent up, and those 
in power receive endless letters from old Blues and masters, 
urging the claims of most of them for a trial. However, only 
thirty can be tried, and many are disappointed. The freshers 
generally start their game with some attempt at combination, 
but they in most cases know nothing of one another’s play, and 
failure results; then comes the frantic effort to do some smart 
piece of play by oneself. The example is contagious, and the 
game ends in a case of ‘everyone for himself.’ However, the 
captain has to make the best of it, for regular college matches 
have not yet begun, so he picks out what he imagines to be 
the best of the freshmen, and puts them into the so-called seniors’ 
game. 

After this one sits and waits, and the writer has the most 
vivid recollection of sitting over a fire with two friends when a 
card came asking him to play for the Varsity v. Guy’s. The 
good wishes of his friends and his regrets at having slacked so 
the last day or two are fresh in his mind. The match arrives, 
and others after it, generally against the weaker London clubs to 
begin with; the fresher soon begins to realise that he is fast 
becoming a regular member, his hopes of getting to Queen’s 
are stronger, and now he begins to have confidence in him- 
self, and play his right game. The matches against Richmond, 
the Scottish and Blackheath follow one another in quick succession, 
and the team, now a happy family, is introduced to the methods 
of fifteens from Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The last match in 
my first year was against Dublin. They brought with them many 
wearers of the green cap, but the game ended in a win for us, 
owing to a magnificent run by C. Wells in the very last minute 
of the game. The side was chosen and we prepared ourselves for 
the great day. It was by no means reassuring to us to hear that 
Robinson, one of our best forwards, had influenza, and that it was 
doubtful whether George Druce could play. In the one case our 
fears were realised, in the other we were all glad to find things 
had been exaggerated. Our training consisted of meeting on 
Garret Hostel Bridge at eight sharp, and then adjourning to some 
common breakfast. The meal generally took place in the hail of 
the college which supplied the captain, and it was such as train- 
ing breakfasts generally are. The college cook has one fixed 
standard in his head, and wild horses would not induce him to 
deviate from it. As regards smoking, the men are in most cases 
asked to give it up till after dinner. In the afternoon the team 
meets again, and running with the ball, dribbling, and kicking fill 
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up an hour or so. Many of the players do not find this enough. 
It stands to reason that the burly forward, nearly fourteen stone, 
will need more work than the more spare outside. Each man is 
left to his own discretion. Some play squash rackets—an excellent 
means of keeping fit—others indulge in boxing, dumbbells, clubs, 
&c., and all do their utmost to turn out as fit as possible. In my 
time we trained for a fortnight—that is to say, we took extra 
exercise. Ido not believe—and I think that most men agree with 
me now—that it pays to train too much for the game. I have 
always found that one played better when short of a gallop or 
two than when trained to the hour. 

The team generally stay in Cambridge until the eve of the 
Oxford match, when they all go to town together and stay at the 
same hotel, the idea Veing to enable the men to constitute a per- 
fect combination in every way. The hopes and fears on the way 
to the ground are common to all those who indulge in contests of 
this nature, but perhaps there is a little extra zest and keenness 
in a Varsity match, and one feels that one would rather win that 
game than be picked for all the Internationals for ten years to come. 

The great time has come; men chat with any friends on the 
opposite side, then off go the coats now donned for the first time 
by many of theteam. He would be a callous creature who does 
not feel a thrill of pleasure pass through him as he hears the roar 
when the side go on the field. There is nothing like it, and one 
can never experience it again. 

In my first year, though we had many brilliant individuals, 
Neilson, Gowans, Field, Tucker, Nicholl amongst them, yet we were 
at the best a scratch pack. It was the first year of the four three- 
quarter system. Our backs had not mastered even the rudiments 
of it, but the Oxford men, under the captaincy of Conway Rees, 
had become quite proficient. Our forwards were not together, 
and we were well beaten, though the score was only a try 
to nil. 

The second year I played the Oxford captain was E. M. Carey. 
He had by his own magnificent example, aided by a really fine set 
of backs, got together such a team that the public were unanimous 
in classing it with the famous fifteen of Harry Vassall. Our side 
was a happy-go-lucky sort of affair. With asturdy and determined 
set of forwards, we had for the greater part of the season contented 
ourselves with heeling out to our backs. Against the weaker teams 
that we played this plan worked fairly well, but a famous Scotch 
club came down to Cambridge, bringing with them a half who stood 
on our side of the scrum and received the ball when it came out. 
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Our appeals to the referee were of no avail, so we forwards 
decided to try to do something on our own account, and thereby 
we discovered our real strength. How we got on against Oxford 
is well known. We pushed them all over the field, and though 
we had expected a sound thrashing, the match was drawn, after 
what old players have told me was one of the soundest exhibitions 
of forward play ever seen in the game. 

In the next season six of the same forward side played again, 
and the backs were strengthened. Every man will call to mind 
some team as the one from which he received more enjoyment 
than from any of the others he has played for. Such are my 
feelings with regard to the Cambridge side of 1895. It has been 
the good fortune of the writer to play in important matches all 
over the United Kingdom for some five years, but the recollection 
of that Christmas term at Cambridge in ’95 is sweetest in his 
memory, and the triumphs are as fresh in his recollection as though 
they had taken place but yesterday. The ‘Varsity match was 
played in a fog, and we won by a goal to nil—no large score, it is 
true, but at the same time the result was never for an instant in 
doubt. 

Of other matches played the most enjoyable ones were those 
with Irish and Scotch visiting teams; for in addition to the 
joys of the match itself we had the pleasure of being the hosts 
of the opposing side in the evening. The Scotchmen came 
with their pipes, the Irishmen just brought themselves, ready for 
any fun. The proctors especially afforded them amusement, 
even as the officials in hunting caps at Trinity, Dublin, amused 
us when we went over for the return. 

No one who was up with the late H. G. Fuller, for many 
years president of the club, is ever likely to forget the debt that 
Cambridge owes to him. When he first took over the reins of 
management the affairs of the club were in a state of chaos. 
After a few years things were put straight, and in his mind there 
originated the idea of the ’Varsity clubs buying a ground for them- 
selves. Until last season it was the custom to hire the Corpus 
College ground, and on it there has been played many a fine 
match ; but difficulties were foreseen, and Mr. Fuller saw the right 
way out of them. Had he lived a few more months he would 
have found his ideas become a fact, and to him mainly the 
University owes its new ground. He was a player in his day 
second to none, and in this respect his advice was always keenly 
sought after and religiously acted upon. Even within the last 
few years he was in the field, and a tale is told of an anxious old 
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lady watching a match in which he was figuring prominently, 
who is said to have exclaimed, ‘How unkind it is of them to 
knock that old gentleman about so!’ 

His last note to the writer, written during his long and most 
painful illness, was brief, but it showed his great interest in the 
club. It was to wish us a good season, and it strictly enjoined 
me to see that Mr. Gray was elected president in his stead. Mr. 
Gray is now in his third year of office, and all Cambridge men 
know and appreciate the work he has done for us. 

Another figure familiar to all Cambridge Rugby men was that 
of C. Saint. He was closely associated with Mr. Fuller for many 
years, and it is strange that both of them should have been lost 
to us within afew months. Better servant a club never had, 
and his great interest and concern on our behalf endeared him to 
all. Peace be to his ashes ! 

' The only regret one has—it is one shared in common with 
many—is that it is all over and can never recur. Never does one 
play football under such perfect conditions. All are friends, all 
have the happy undergraduate disregard for the future. Examina- 
tions have but little terror, for the Tripos fever does not, as a rule, 
attack one until the football season is over. In short, if a man 
cannot play and enjoy his ‘footer’ at the Varsity, he can have 
no real interest in the game, or hope to have any afterwards. 
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A FRIENDLY MOUNT 


BY COLONEL C. E. STACK 


A FEw years since, when walking round the Grand National 
course at Liverpool previous to the decision of the big event of 
the meeting, while pausing at Becher’s Brook I heard a voice 
behind me: ‘Rather a different course from what we had at 
our Dowlutpore Meeting, Colonel!’ Turning round I was hailed 
by my old friend Godower, whom I had not met for many years, 
and whom I had known intimately in days gone by in India, 
where we had soldiered together. Godower was a smart cavalry 
officer, who, when I knew him, was in a lancer regiment ; a keen 
sportsman and fine horseman, both over a country and on the flat. 
He always said he felt ever grateful to me as having been his 
first instructor in pig-sticking, and for having given him his first 
mount for a race. <A similarity of tastes and a keen love of sport 
in all its branches had thrown us much together, so the pleasure 
of the present rencontre was mutual. 

As we strolled round the course we recalled many stirring 
incidents of sport in bygone days, of racing and chasing and 
gallops after the ‘ grim, grey boar.’ 

While discussing steeplechasing Goduwer said, ‘Of all the 
meetings in which we have taken part I think Dowlutpore stands 
quite by itself. Do you recollect your ride on “King of the 
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Valley,” Colonel, when I was on “Empress” ?’ ‘Shall I ever 
forget it?’ I replied. It was one of my riding recollections that 
I think I may consider unique, and it is the account of this event 
which Godower recalled to memory that I propose to give my 
readers. It occurred many years ago, and of all that took part 
in it I believe he and I are the only survivors. 

Before starting my narrative I may mention that I am, 
or rather was in younger days in the far-away East, a riding 
man. In India—at least, at that time—nearly everyone who was 
not prevented by a wife, large pay and allowances, or obesity, 
was a riding man to a greater or less degree ; generally the latter. 
But the riding man par excellence was the individual whose 
weight nature had restricted to 9st. (reducible to 8st. 101b.), 
imparting to him at the same time a love of horses and all 
connected with them, and also a good idea of stable manage- 
ment. By the way, on reflection, I think the aforesaid de- 
scription is almost equally applicable to the riding man of the 
present. 

Well, such was my case. It involved at all times innumerable 
offers of mounts on their horses from my friends ‘just to give him 
a bit of schooling,’ or a gallop ‘ to see what you think of him—how 
he shapes up ;’ often adding ‘he may be a bit fresh.’ This last 
precaution I soon got to know and to understand what it probably 
meant; the animal often proving a vicious buck-jumping Waler 
that was a little fresh from no man having remained long enough 
on his back to take it outof him! ‘ But to a chap like yourself— 
who is a real horseman, you know—of course a ride of this sort 
must be perfect enjoyment’! This also was the opinion of a 
lady friend who insisted on my riding her fat Gulf horse ‘ Bijou’ 
(aged eighteen) for the ‘ Ladies’ Bracelet,’ which she fondly ex- 
pected I was to win, although three or four smart Arabs were 
running against him. You may imagine what my feelings were 
when the flag dropped and ‘ Bijou’ began to curvet and amble! 
I need hardly say we did not win the bracelet, but I am quite 
sure that I altogether fell in her estimation, and that she thought 
nothing of me as a horseman subsequently. However, I had 
for many a long day to stick to my réle. No big pay and 
allowances or obesity or matrimony came to enable me to make 
excuse and claim exemption from being any longer a riding- 
man. 

It thereupon followed, quite as a matter of course, that I re- 
ceived an invitation from my friend Simkin, who had been my 
guest at our Station Race Meeting at Fusserabad, to go and stay 
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with him for their races at Dowlutpore. He added, as a further 
attraction to his invitation, that he would get me lots of good 
mounts; among them would be one on his own horse for the 
‘Grand Vale Steeplechase.’ 

It was the period when railways had not found their way any 
distance up-country, so Simkin concluded his letter with explana- 
tions as to my trip, promising he would arrange to have horses 
laid for me to ride in the last forty miles. 

Getting the requisite leave from the brigadier, I went off in 
great glee. There was no hitch in the arrangements for my 
journey, and I found five capital nags laid to bring me on the last 
stages to Dowlutpore, where I arrived on the eve of the races, and 
was hospitably welcomed by Simkin and his wife. I must say 
Simkin had been as good as his word in getting me some mounts ; 
as on the first day I won the Derby, a good race, by half a length, 
and the Galloway Plate after an exciting struggle by a neck—two 
most enjoyable rides. 

The Grand Vale Steeplechase was fixed for the second day, 
and as we returned from the course it occurred to me to ask 
Simkin to let me have a look at the animal I was to steer therein. 
Imagine my dismay when I was introduced to a weedy-looking, 
mealy bay. countrybred, about fifteen hands, showing about as 
much breeding as a bullock; and this was the thing I was to ride 
against three others, one of which I knew to be ‘ Empress,’ the 
crack chaser of that part of the country! However, I thought 
perhaps he might have some merits which were not superficially 
apparent, so said nothing, but made up my mind to take my 
chance, only asking his name. ‘Oh!’ said Simkin, ‘ we call him 
“The Snoozer,’’ but he’s entered in the ‘chase to-morrow as 
“King of the Valley”!’ It was not a cheering outlook. I 
mentally depicted myself struggling along hopelessly on ‘ King 
of the Valley ’—known probably to every soul present as ‘ The 
Snoozer ’-—while ‘Empress’ was sailing away at her ease with 
Godower on her back ; for he had told me with great delight that 
afternoon that he had the mount. 

The more I pondered over it the less I liked my prospective 
ride; and as we sat down to dinner I suggested to my host that, 
as he knew the horse, he had much better ride himself. Upon 
which he replied, ‘ I would have done so a couple of years ago, old 
chap, but since I’ve been married, my wife won't let me ride over 
jumps ; besides, I’ve got too heavy to ride the weight, and am not 
fit!’ Well, there was no way out ofit. Mrs. Simkin said, with her 
sweetest smile, ‘Oh! I hope you'll ride for us, my dear Colonel; 
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I have been so hard at work on your jacket and cap, I am sure 
you'll think them so pretty : violet with white belt and quartered 
cap—that’s the correct description, isn’t it?’ 

After dinner they were duly produced and admired. Mrs. 
Simkin had spared neither trouble nor expense; they were of 
rich corded silk, made, she assured me, after a good English 
pattern. As I gazed at them I reflected sadly that their life 
(subject to the ‘ King’s’ performances) would be such a short 
one. 

Simkin had already put some money on his horse at long odds, 
and offered to let me stand in halves or quarters, whichever I 
preferred ; but I thought the risk I was about to undergo cor- 
poreally was sufficient, without — to the fascination of 
backing my mount. 

My host promised that, as next day was a non-racing one, he 
would show me round the course in the morning, which he 
accordingly did. It had come on to rain during the night, and 
was raining as we rode up to the ground, which made the scene 
additionally dispiriting, the general aspect of the course being 
anything but cheering. It was about two and a half miles over 
fields, some ploughed and others with standing corn. There was 
the usual variety of fences, hedges, post and rails, water and an 
Irish bank, which were fit to extend an English hunter ; and I had 
to negotiate them on the brute I have described. The chief item 
was (as it generally is) the water jump, which, instead of being as 
usual in front of the stand, was, owing to a friendly nullah being 
utilised, in one of the aforesaid fields. There was no make-believe 
about the obstacle; it was 13 ft. from bank to bank with a 3-ft. 
hedge on the take-off side, quite full of water, the stream having 
been dam1 ed up on purpose, and was, I am sure, quite 5 ft. deep. 
Simkin seemed to look upon it as a beautiful jump, being, as he 
said, ‘such a perfectly natural fence.’ When I asked him whether 
any of the artists who had planned and laid out the course 
were going to ride, I was scarcely astonished to hear him reply 
they were not; each one having some good reason for excusing 
himself, my host heading them with his matrimonial plea of the 
previous evening. The rain continued that day and part of next 
night, making the going deep and sticky. It was suggested to put 
off the race, but to this the owners of two of the horses engaged 
would not agree. There was the usual big lottery on the event, 
and Simkin had bought his for five rupees, which did not look as 
if his chance was much fancied by the Dowlutpore public. He 
said to me that I must have some interest in the race, so he had 
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put down half to me. I did not feel grateful, but agreed to let it 
stand. 

He also told me he had taken odds about three separate events : 

first, that the ‘King’ would lead over the first fence; second, 
that ‘ Empress’ would fall ; third, that ‘ King of the Valley’ would 
win. 
There were, as I have said, two others besides the ‘ King’ 
and ‘Empress,’ both Arabs—‘ Jack-o’-Lantern’ and ‘ The Laird,’ 
neither of whom bore a very high repute; the former was con- 
sidered fast, but an uncertain fencer, and a terrific puller. 

We got off at the first attempt to a good start. My orders 
being to do my best to pull off bet No. 1, I tried at once for the 
lead, but found I was utterly outpaced. The others neared the 
first fence almost in line, when ‘ Jack-o’-Lantern,’ who was on the 
right, swerved clean across, carrying the other two out with him, 
thus enabling me to come up and get over, which I did with a 
scramble, thus landing the first bet. Godower, however, though 
he had lost a lot of ground, was able soon to pull up and repass 
me, with the other two in attendance. He seemed determined 
‘Empress ’ should be in front for the rest of the journey, and sent 
her along in earnest, so that at the post and rails, when trying to 
steady herself for the take-off, she slipped on the wet ground and 
turned right over the rails, knocking her rider out of time, and 
taking no further part in the race ; thus winning for Simkin his 
second bet. Luckily for me, in her fall she smashed two of the 
rails, thus enabling me to slip through, for I am sure I should 
never have got over otherwise. At the next fence but one ‘The 
Laird’ and ‘Jack’ collided and both came down, the former 
laming himself badly, the latter getting rid of his bridle and 
galloping home to his stable. I then went on alone, crashed 
through the hedge, plump into the water, where as usual a large 
crowd had collected, so that there was no lack of willing hands to 
extricate us, which was done after some difficulty. I remounted 
in sorry plight, soaked from head to foot, my mouth full of mud 
and water, and started again, a shower of blows falling on the 
horse’s quarters as we set off. 

I got two more falls and scrambled somehow through the rest 
of the fences. At last I reached the winning post bruised, battered, 
and bleeding, with clothes torn to pieces. The first thing I did 
on pulling up was to be extremely sick, which greatly alarmed 
Simkin, who feared I would never be able to draw my weight at 
the scales, where, however, I received the requisite ‘ All right, 
weight,’ and thus won Simkin the Grand Vale Steeplechase, 
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together with his bets; though I fear the violet and white jacket 
and cap never did duty again. My half of the lottery amounted 
to a little over 1,000 rupees, which was some solatium for my 
cuts and bruises. 

Simkin duly presented me with a handsome whip, on which 
were engraved the name and date of the race, and also that of ‘ King 
of the Valley,’ who, by the way, resumed his former life as ‘ The 
Snoozer,’ and I can confidently assert never risked the laurels 
he had gained by again trying his luck over a country, being 
reserved for what Mr. Jorrocks terms ‘ Distinction in the minor 
fields of ’oss enterprise.’ 
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SHORE-BIRDS IN WINTER 


BY A. 8. BUCKLE 


ALIKE to sportsman and naturalist the study of the birds to be 
found ‘alongshore’ is most fascinating, and never more so than 
during the winter, when our coasts are peopled by a host of 
feathered visitors from the frozen North. All along the beach, 
wherever they can find good feeding-ground, the birds are 
dispersed in greater or less numbers ; but if the reader will, in 
imagination, accompany me on a fine winter day to a certain 
spot on our East coast—not so very far from London—we may, if 
we choose the right time, see gathered together for a brief space 
most of the birds of the shore for miles each way. 

If we think of sport we shall want a close-shooting, powerful 
gun of some kind; for if we do manage to get a few shots, they 
will most certainly be at long range. But if the sportsman be 
not made happy by a heavy bag hardly earned, the naturalist 
part of his nature—and what true sportsman is not also a 
naturalist ?—will be gratified by most interesting sights and 
sounds of bird life. In any case we must have a good pair of 
field-glasses. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more dreary and, to the eye 
of one not interested in the birds, a more desolate scene. We are 
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standing behind a bank of earth, grown over with rough grass, a 
rampart to keep the sea from flowing where it once did over the 
now reclaimed farm-land behind us. In that direction the fields of 
heavy brown ploughed land, divided from each other by long straight 
ditches in which the water gleams under the wintry sun, stretch for 
a mile with not a tree and scarcely a bush. Then the big barns 
and square brick farmhouse rise in a group; and behind these 
again is the sea-wall, which, stretching away to our right and 
left from where we stand, curves inland and surrounds the whole 
farm. For we are on an island of some 500 acres, encircled on 
every hand either by the open sea to the east, or by deep tidal 
creeks, whose course we see marked here and there by the masts 
of the watch-boats at the oyster-beds, or by the sails of a big 
topsail barge creeping up to her destination on the flood tide. 
To the west—inland—and north are other like islands; but all are 
absolutely flat, and the tall farm-buildings on each, with a few 
stunted trees, are all we can see of the others. Perhaps it is not 
too hazy to note dimly in the distance, beyond the sea-walls and 
the masts, the rising ground of the mainland with hedgerows 
defined by long lines of hideously trimmed elm-trees. 

A dreary scene enough, but with a certain picturesqueness, 
- and even at times beauty, of its own—a beauty perhaps chiefly 
derived from the sky, which seems to cover all like a vast dome. 
Nowhere, except at sea and on flats like these, does one see such 
magnificent effects of cloud and sky. 

But let us turn our eyes seaward over the ‘ wall,’ for there at 
present lies our chief interest. Noticing as we turn that the level 
of the strange country behind us is much lower than that of the 
high-water mark on the other side, we see immediately in front 
of us a stretch of saltings, or marshy ground covered at high tide, 
overgrown with coarse salt herbage, and intersected by a maze 
of oozy channels ; beyond the saltings comes a vast expanse of 
mud and sand, so vast that it stretches away apparently without 
limit into the haze—here at low water it is some three miles to 
the water’s edge! But it is not low water now, for as we look 
we can see the line of ‘cruel crawling foam’ coming across the 
sands ; and now through the glasses we begin to see some of the 
birds we are looking for, busy feeding along the edge of the tide, 
but ever drawing nearer to us as they retreat before its swift 
advance. 

_ Soon it will be understood why this spot is so favourable for 
the observation of shore-birds. Just in front of us the mud, in 
which all these long-legged and long-billed wading birds find 
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their food, is higher than anywhere else along the coast for miles 
—-the spot is locally known as the ‘High Sands ’—consequently 
all the waders congregate here as the tide covers the rest of the 
sands, in order to lose as little time as possible out of the day’s 
work of finding food. 

As the water advances, the line of birds along its edge in front 
of us grows ever more numerous, for both from right and left 
more birds come flying in large and small parties. Those of 
large birds, moving steadily forward in a formation like an 
irregular‘ V,’ point foremost, are curlews, whose wild ‘ cur-r-r-lee’ 
can now be heard, as well as the long, liquid, tremulous whistle 
they make use of in their more confidential moments. Then 
there come clouds of much smaller birds, dashing along at a great 
pace ; now in a dense phalanx, now:stringing out in a long line 
close to the surface of the water, and again bunching together 
and shooting suddenly upwards; the whole ‘ fling ’—to use the 
fowler’s word—manceuvring together with the utmost precision, 
as though. by word of command. They are oxbirds, as the Hast- 
coast fowlers call them—mostly dunlins, with sometimes a few of 
the other small waders—scarcely as big as larks, but with long 
pointed wings which drive them onwards at tremendous speed. 
Alongside them fly some larger birds, singly, or in parties of three 
or four, also with long pointed wings. These are grey plovers, the 
likenesses in silver of our inland golden plovers, whose summer 
home is on the tundras of Siberia, and whose melancholy whistle 
makes a music that well fits the wild scene. All, as they come 
abreast of the ‘ High Sands,’ wheel round into the wind and settle, 
with wings upstretched, in the ever-growing crowd at the water’s 
edge. 

Swiftly the tide drives forward, filling up the creek to the 
right and spreading over the sands, until it laps the foot of the 
‘wall’ beyond the creek and the edge of the strip of saltings to 
our left ; but the ‘High Sands’ are still uncovered, and here the 
birds are collected—a wonderful sight! Their numbers are now 


complete, the last hurrying parties of laggards have come in ~ 


from their feeding grounds, perhaps miles away, now covered by 
the relentless tide. There must be hundreds of curlews and 
thousands of oxbirds, huddled together almost as closely as they 
can stand, in a brown mass, looking from our position like a long 
serried line of heads. And what a babel of sounds comes from 
the crowd! The rippling notes of the curlews, the plaintive 
whistle of the plovers, the short husky cries of the oxbirds, all 
blend together into a confused volume of chattering sounds. It 
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is useless to think of getting a shot ‘into the brown,’ tempting 
though it looks—they are far out of range, too wary to trust 
themselves within gunshot of the treacherous, man-sheltering 
sea-wall ; perhaps in a punt on a moonlight night we might come to 
terms with them from the water. And soon we may get a chance 
of some shots as they ‘flight’ over the ‘ wall,’ for already the tiny 
oxbirds have been forced off their legs by the rising water, and 
get up in one tremendous cloud that, from a mile off, looks like a 
vast column of smoke. To and fro they wheel, now rising, now 
falling, now speading across the sky, now contracting their ranks 
into a dense mass ; now, as they whirl along, exposing their white 
undersides, and turning the cloud for a moment from one of 
smoke into one of silvery spray. One more turn and they speed 
inland, lengthening out into a column that drives high overhead 
with a roar, the tearing of the air’ by thousands of small but 
swiftly-moving wings. The column quickly disperses over the 
fields, where, until the sands are once more bared by the ebbing 
tide, the birds find not only rest but food. 

A few quick notes sound overhead, and a small flight of birds 
like golden plovers, but with long bills, sweeps inland. We have 
been so keenly watching the manceuvres of the oxbirds over the ~ 
fields that we missed seeing these until too late for a shot. A 
native of these parts would call them ‘ preen ’—they are godwits, 
a few of which seem to stay here all the winter, though at 
the time of the autumn and spring migrations their numbers 
are most considerable. After this warning we keep our eyes 
seawards, where the curlews are now, literally, ‘on their last 
legs.’ They look almost as if they were floating in a compact 
line on the water, instead of standing as they are on the highest 
patch of the ‘High Sands.’ Now they, too, are up; rising high 
in the air, in regular ranks they press on to rejoin in the fields 
their late companions on the mud. Smoothly the tide flows— 
bare of life now, except for a few gulis drifting on the surface or 
lazily winging to and fro—covering even the saltings and lapping 
the sea-wall; for this is a spring tide, the neaps hardly come 
within half a mile of the ‘ wall’ at this spot. 

For an hour we shall see no birds but the gulls, of the black- 
headed species mostly, with here and there a common or a herring 
gull, and shall hear nothing but their harsh cries. Very likely 
a ‘cob,’ or great black-backed gull, will pass far out, majestically 
flapping his long wings, his sonorous croak resounding across 
the water. But as soon as the highest mud is once more exposed 
by the ebb, with marvellous instinct the waders come thronging 
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back, and the scene we have just witnessed on the flood will be 


repeated, with the order of events reversed. But the vast flights 
we then saw pass inland have scattered in the meantime on the 
fields, and the return flight is in smaller parties; however, the 
crowd on the “High Sands’ is just the same, until it disperses 
once more to left and right along the coast. 

Even more interesting, especially to the fowler, is the same 
spot, under the same conditions of tide, if we have the good 
fortune to be there in hard weather. Then the mud and sand 
are covered with acres of broken ice, torn up by the tide from the 
hollows in the mud where the water lay and froze, and piled up 
in a chaos of dirty white floes. Close in shore, the masses of ice 


and frozen foam have been gathered into miniature icebergs, | 


contorted in all manner of curious angular shapes, and stranded 
in the little creeks and bays of the saltings. The ice is covered 
with birds, sitting dejectedly on the floes, or searching restlessly 
and clamorously in the open spaces for what little food the frozen 
mud may yield. Not waders only, but all kinds of frozen-out 
land-birds, too,—rooks, starlings, peewits, larks—are there, and 
the crows and gulls, holding high revel over the meagre carcases 
of those who have already fallen victims to cold and hunger. 
The rising tide will not drive many of the waders away to the 
iron-bound land now ; they crowd on the ice, anxiously awaiting 
the first of the ebb, when they may begin the search for any 
‘pickings’ the tide may have brought them. And farther out is 
nobler game ; insome open space of water ruffled by the bitter 
north-easter, the bobbing heads and necks of a company of widgeon, 
driven in by stress of hunger from their usual daylight haunts at 
sea; a skein of brent geese, too, wheeling about before they 
settle, to ride the waves until they can once more seek a spot 
where their beloved sea-grass is not covered with ice. Farther 
out still, the majestic figures of a dozen swans flap their slow- 
beating wings in single file over the surface of the dark waters. 
Fine times these for the fowler, truly, but not for the fowl! 

But such days seldom come in our land of mild winters; let 
us return to the day of our first description. The short after- 
noon is drawing on, and there is a long distance to go before we 
get home. Our way lies along the ‘ wall’ to where the boat is 
lying in the creek to the north. Our boatman is a fine specimen 
of the men of this marshland ; tall and stalwart, with fair beard, 
bronzed face, and keen blue eyes that rival in their powers of 
vision those of a hawk. His daily bread is earned ashore, but, 
like all the dwellers round these creeks and on these islands, he 
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isa first-class waterman. Though, perhaps, he cannot read much, 
nor write at all, he is full of common sense and useful local 
knowledge, and is endowed with a keen sense of humour. But, 
above all, he is a true sportsman, toiling cheerfully for hours with 
oar or setting-pole to give one the chance of a shot or two, and 
enjoying the day even if, as very often happened, the bag was 
almost empty. 

Afloat in the creek, his brawny arms take us swiftly along 
the channel, which now, after a couple of hours’ ebb, winds 
between high banks of ooze sloping up to a strip of saltings that 
runs along the outside of the ‘ walls’ on either hand. These 
‘walls’ form the boundary of our view; besides the winding 
waterway and the oozy banks we can see nothing but the sky, 
and we feel a peculiar sense of- loneliness. This must have 
oppressed the boatman one day; for, rowing along this very 
creek, he suddenly said, ‘There’s a good many as don’t know 
where we are!’—-which seemed to me rather a humorous and 
also an expressive way of putting it. 

These creeks are the favourite haunt of the redshanks, whose 
graceful forms are seen along the water’s edge at every turn ; and 
their sweet plaintive whistle sounds in the distance, changing, as 
we approach, to loud shrieks of alarm and a vision of swiftly 
darting, variegated plumage. Very pretty shots they sometimes 
give as they dash back past the boat; but they are annoying 
birds to the fowler, as their wild alarm-notes scare up more 
valuable fowl that might otherwise have been approached with 
success. For this reason they are the pet aversion of our boat- 
man—he calls them ‘ tooks ’—who says they scream, ‘ Kill me, kill 
me!’ and growls out, ‘ We'll give yer some “ Kill me,” tco, if 
yer come anigh us!’ 

Small trips of oxbirds line the edge of the mud, or flit by us 
continually. The saltings on either side of the creek swarm 
with larks ; meadow-pipits, too, are there in numbers, and in and 
out of the rills trip the darker rock-pipits. A sentinel rook is 
sitting on one of the fences that keep the sheep from straying 
along the ‘ wall,’ and from the fields on the other side of it comes 
the note of a peewit, while overhead a kestrel is almost sure to 
be seen hanging in the air. 

Stray curlews are very fond of feeding in the channels and 
pools of the saltings along the creeks. Up jumps one with a 
yell, and away, too far for the 12-bore, but if the long single 
4 can be swung up quickly enough, he may yet be crumpled up 
by a dose of No. 1 shot before he can hurry away out of sight 
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over the sea-wall. If the inland waters were closed by frost we 
might also come, round some corner, upon a duck or two. 

On we glide round bend after bend of the creek, past the watch- 
boats and oyster-dredgers’ smacks whose masts we saw before, 
past where the slender sticks, quivering in the tide-stream, mark 
the oyster-beds as ground sacred against anchor or setting-pole, 
into a wider creek, where we have now to stem the tide, which 
here ebbs away from the open sands to join the sea again by an 
estuary many miles off. Slowly the sunset colours, which fill 
the vast dome above us and light up the water ahead, darken 
and fade; the stars begin to show, and the air to feel sharp and 
frosty. Half a dozen ducks pass over high up, bound inland to 
one of the ‘fleets ’—reed-bordered pieces of water—which wind 
among the fields on all these islands and marshes. If permission 
has been obtained, it is worth while to land at sunset and wait 
by one of these ‘ fleets’ for the chance of a shot at ducks flight- 
ing in from the sea. 

At last we reach our haven; the boat is made snug, and we 
wade ashore up the bank of ooze. As we stumble along in the 
dusk in single file on our way home along the narrow top of the 
‘wall,’ the wail of the redshanks away in the creek is the last we 
hear of the birds of the shore. 
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BY REAR-ADMIRAL C. C. P. FITZGERALD 


READING lately a very interesting article in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ on Tarpon fishing reminded me of another form of 
sport which I have enjoyed in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Spearing turtle on the reefs does not at first strike one as 
likely to be a very exciting sport, and I would not for one moment 
attempt to compare it to the capture of the ‘Silver king ;’ but 
yet it partakes largely of the ‘ glorious uncertainty of sport:’ it 
is not at all so easy as it sounds, and the large green turtle in his 
native element is by no means the tame and docile creature that 
we see lying on his back gasping in the window of a London 
restaurant. Moreover, it must always be a satisfaction to a true 
sportsman to know that his game when killed is not absolutely 
useless, and need not be thrown to the sharks as offal. The 
flesh of the green turtles of the Gulf of Mexico is excellent, and 
they are in far better condition when killed out there than they 
ever are when in England. The extensive coral reefs which 
fringe the shores of the south-eastern corner of the great Mexican 
Gulf are our hunting-grounds: it is here that the turtle lic 
asleep, with one eye open, on the bottom, in about four feet of 
water, and they must be approached with the greatest caution, or 
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they will be off before you can get within striking distance of 
them. 

We never could find out where these turtle landed to lay their 
eggs; the reefs on which they dwelt were often without any 
islets attached to them, and there were no marks of them upon 
the shores of the mainland, where there was generallya heavy 
surf. If we could have found their shore walks we should 
probably have tried our luck at turning them at night, after the 
manner of the Ascension turtlers ; though it would scarcely have 
been lively work, and certainly not such good sport as spearing 
them in their native element. Spearing, also, was the only 
effectual way of capturing them: we caught one occasionally 
when hauling the seine net on the beach, but not more than two 
or three during the whole time we were down the Gulf; whereas 
when spearing on the reefs we got as many as five in one day. — 

The great object in spearing turtle is to capture them 
alive and uninjured, so that they can be kept like sheep or 
bullocks until they are wanted for use; this sounds rather in- 
consistent with the term ‘spearing,’ but it is not so, as I shall 
explain. 

We got our first idea of the necessary gear and method of 
spearing turtle from some natives on the coast of the Yucatan 
peninsula; but we had greatly to modify their plant before we 
succeeded in capturing our turtle uninjured, and in a condition to 
keep as long as we wanted. Their spear-point was too long, 
it almost invariably penetrated the shell, and entering the lungs, 
caused the turtle to bleed to death in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. 

Our object was to make a spear-point which should have 
sufficient hold in the back shell without complete penetration, 
and this we at last succeeded in doing. The point is three- 
cornered, and about three-quarters of an inch long; the part 
that fits into the haft is square, and may be any convenient 
length ; the shoulders answer the double purpose of preventing 
the point from penetrating too far and also of forming a 
hold for the line, which consists of 120 yards of specially 
strong water-line, about the size of an ordinary lead pencil, 
spliced round the spear as tightly as possible between the 
shoulders. The haft is an ash staff about nine feet long, with 
a metal socket to take the back end of the spear, which must 
fit loosely so as to pull out directly the turtle is struck. We 
found that the best plan was to fit it so as to be quite loose 
in the socket, and then to tighten it sufficiently to prevent it 
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from falling out by wrapping a scrap of wet paper round it. It 
is of the first importance that the long wooden haft of the spear 
should be drawn clear of the point the instant the turtle is 
struck: if this is not done, the leverage of the haft will turn the 
spear-point in the hole made in the turtle’s shell, and it will thus 
be loosened, so that it wili either fall out of itself or else come out 
directly any strain is brought upon it. This knack of drawing 
back the long handle of the spear smartly is not very easy to 
acquire ; the depth of water cannot always be accurately measured 
by the eye; the position of the harpooneer—in the bows of a 
small boat bobbing about under sail—is not a very steady one, 
and in the excitement of the moment a mistake is easily made, 
with the result that the turtle is sure to be lost. The spear is 
not thrown after the manner of an ordinary harpoon or fish- 
spear; it is thrust down at the turtle with the greatest amount 
of strength that the man using it is capable of exerting; for the 
shell of the turtle is hard, and the resistance of the water takes 
off from the force of the blow. Not infrequently the harpooneer 
misses his quarry, loses his balance, and takes a header overboard ; 
and this is specially liable to happen if he miscalculates the 
depth of the turtle, and thinks he is a little nearer than is 
really the case. 

The fit-out for turtling on the reefs is as follows: A small 
boat about fifteen feet long, fairly light and handy, but with a 
good flat floor; rig, a small sprit-sail without a jib; the 
turtle-spear; 120 yards of line spliced on to the spear- 
point, with a wooden buoy or bladder attached to the other 
end; a pair of sculls; a crew of three and no more. The 
object of the buoy is this: If the turtle, after being struck, 
makes a very vigorous and prolonged rush, he sometimes takes 
out the whole of the 120 yards of line before the boat’s head can 
be turned in the night direction and way got upon her; if the 
line were checked it would break, or the spear-point would be 
drawn out of the shell: the buoy is therefore thrown overboard, 
and the boat chases it till she picks it up again, as the turtle is 
sure to stop sooner or later in his wild career. 

It is essential that there should be a breeze, and that the 
boat should be under sail. We often tried to catch turtle in a 
calm, by rowing with muffled oars, and sometimes by poling with 
a long pole; but we were never able to get within striking distance 
of them. The water was very clear, and without a good ripple they 
could see the boat a long way off, and were too wary to be caught 
like that; so that latterly we never went turtling unless there 
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was a breeze, and this there almost always was in the afternoon, 
even if the mornings were cali. 

The depth of water on these coral reefs varies from two to 
about five feet: in some places it is deeper, but such places we 
avoided, as five feet is about the extreme depth at which one has 
any chance of properly spearing a turtle when he is lying on the 
bottom. I assume the reader is aware that turtle breathe with 
lungs, like animals (though I believe they are classed as reptiles) ; 
consequently they must come to the surface occasionally, and by 
lying in the shallow waters of these coral reefs they are able to 
take matters very easy: about once every hour they put their 
heads above water, take a long breath, which sounds like a deep 
sigh, and go down again to lie perfectly still on the bottom. 

Let us now proceed to business. Jack stands in the bow 
with the spear. Tom sits in the middle of the boat ready to 
strike mast and sail and get the oars out the moment a turtle 
is struck: and Harry sits in the stern and steers. I have already 
described the little boat and her rig, and now we are sailing 
along, close-hauled, with a light breeze, and making about one 
mile an hour through the water. The sun is shining brightly, 


-but there is a good ripple on the sea, so it is possible to approach 


a turtle within striking distance before we are observed; and 
although cloudy weather is superior in some respects, a bright day is 
better for sighting your turtle, and making sure that he is a turtle 
and not a large piece of brain-coral; for the latter—with which 
the reefs are thickly strewn—is not infrequently harpooned in 
mistake for a turtle, to the disgust of the harpooneer, and the 
damage of the spear. 

Now a turtle is sighted about twenty yards off on the weather 
bow, and Jack waves his hand to Harry, as a signal to him to 
luff all he knows; but the little boat will not stand close sailing, 
and she falls off and passes to leeward of the turtle outside 
striking distance, but without disturbing him. So then we try to 
tack ; the boat, however, with her one sail and no jib, will not 
come round without the assistance of an oar, so Tom gets an oar 
out, but in doing so he makes a noise and splashes ; this frightens 
the turtle, and he is off directly. 

Once more we sail along, close-hauled as before, and all three 
keeping a sharp look-out. Now a turtle is sighted broad off on 
the lee bow; the boat is kept off for him, she gathers way 
quickly, and by the time we get over him she is going fast 
through the water, so that the shot is a very difficult one; the 
harpooneer strikes, and strikes well home, but he fails to draw 
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back the haft quickly enough, so the spear-point turns a little, 
falls out, and the turtle escapes. Failure number two, but at it 
again! Once more a turtle is sighted off the lee bow, and this 
time Harry the helmsman, instead of keeping away straight for 
the turtle, keeps hard away and runs before the wind for three or 
four boat’s-lengths, then hauls up and approaches the game close- 
hauled, and with but little way on the boat. This time Jack the 
harpooneer does his duty, strikes home, draws back the haft 
smartly, and lays it down, attends to his line, which is coiled 
down clear between his feet, and off rushes the turtle like an 
express engine; out flies the line, burning Jack’s fingers; down 
comes the mast and sail in a jiffy—‘ Out oars, Tom, and give way 
like a galley slave!’ Now we have got the boat’s head pointed in 
the right direction—that is to say, straight for the turtle; Tom 
has got good way on her with his oars, and Jack can begin to put 
a little strain on the line and make the turtle tow the boat, an 
operation which will very soon exhaust him. His first rush 
takes us about two hundred yards, then he eases off a bit, comes 
up to the top and blows, and makes off again for his second rush, 
which is considerably shorter and not so fast as the first one. In 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, if he is not a very 
big and exceptionally lusty turtle, he is utterly blown—pumped 
out like a fat man running up-hill; he allows the boat to haul 
right up to him and just flaps about helplessly on the top of the 
water. 

Now begins the second act of the drama; he has to be turned 
on his back and dragged into the boat. As soon as it is quite 
certain that he is played out, that there is no fear of another 
rush, and the depth of water not more than about up to a man’s 
chin, Tom goes overboard and proceeds to ‘ turn turtle.’ 

This second act is not without some interest and excitement, 
and the man or boy (it was generally one of the midshipmen) 
who performs it must be tolerably amphibious; for the turtle, 
though played out to a certain extent, and not capable of making 
a prolonged rush, still retains a very strong objection to be 
turned over on his back, and shows fight till the last, hitting out 
with his flippers, and not infrequently giving his assailant a 
black eye or a bloody nose. However, a British midshipman is 
not to be beaten by a mere turtle, and sooner or later, after a 
good deal of splashing and floundering, the latter is turned in the 
opposite way from that in which nature intended him to swim, in 
which position he is absolutely helpless. And now begins the 
third act. As soon as the turtle is fairly upside down, overboard 
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goes Harry. Now Tom and Harry get their shoulders under the 
turtle, Jack (in the boat) gets hold of one fore flipper and one 
hind flipper, and with a ‘ One, two, three, heave!’ down goes the 
gunwale of the little boat, in comes the turtle, and also in comes 
with him at least half a boatful of water. Tom and Harry 
must now stay outside while Jack bales out with his hat to make 
room for them. 

The little boat used to hold two small or medium-sized turtle, 
but only one big one. The weights as a general rule ran 
between two hundred and four hundred pounds, the average being 
about three hundred. We only caught two of over four hundred 
pounds. 

The operation of turning the turtle and getting him into the 
boat can only be accomplished in shallow water—that is to say, 
not more than four and a half feet ; if the turtle is finally brought 
to bay in deeper water than this, a running noose must be 
slipped over one of his flippers, and he must be towed into shoal 
water. 

One of the most exciting features of the sport occurs when 
the turtle which has been speared happens to be lying near the 
edge of the reef. These reefs are regular submarine plateaux, the | 
average depth being three or four feet, and they go down at the 
edge almost like a wall, into ten or twelve fathoms; so that the 
turtle, if lying near the edge, almost always has the wit to make 
for the deep water. A great effort is made to prevent him: 
the boat is rowed with might and main to try to intercept him ; 
the tow-line is taken to the foremost rowlock on the proper side, 
so as to shoot the boat out diagonally between the turtle and 
the deep water. Occasionally these devices succeed, but more 
frequently they do not, and if he has once made up his mind to 
go for deep water, nothing will stop him, or turn him, and down 
he goes. Then begins a struggle that lasts two hours at least. 

I have before remarked that a turtle has to come to the 
surface to breathe. If he is taking no exercise (i.e. lying still on 
the bottom) he can stay down for about an hour or perhaps more ; 
but if he is taking exercise he must come up more frequently, 
just as a man must breathe quicker if he is exerting himself. 
The great object, then, when the turtle gets into deep water, is to 
keep him on the move; and for this purpose as much strain is 
put upon the line as can judiciously be done without breaking it 
or drawing out the spear-head. This operation requires careful 
handling, like playing a salmon or a big trout: the line must of 
course be kept in hand, and not made fast to any part of the 
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boat ; and if a good steady strain is kept upon it, the turtle must 
strike out pretty hard to keep himself from being pulled up to 
the surface. This very soon exhausts his lungs, and he must come 
up and breathe or else be drowned. Up he rises with a rush: 
Jack gathers in the slack line hand over hand and keeps the boat 
right over him; Tom stands ready with the boat-hook or one of 
the oars, and just before the turtle’s head reaches the surface, 
he brings his weapon down with a mighty splash just over him, 
sending him down to the bottom again without his fresh air. 
The turtle cannot, however, hold on long ; in a very few minutes 
he comes up again, and this time he insists on taking breath, 
splash or no splash. 

This game may go on for a couple of hours, and he then 
allows himself to be pulled up to the surface. A noose is slipped 
over one of his flippers, and he is towed into shoal water and 
secured. 

On our best day we got five turtle. We went away from the 
ship about noon, directly the breeze sprang up, and rowed and 
sailed to our favourite reef, about four miles from the ship. We 
were very lucky, had two good turtle on board the ship by three 
o'clock, and started off again for the reef. Again we were in for- 
tune’s way, and quickly caught two more turtle ; so we backed our 
luck, and secured these two to the roots of an enormous tree which 
had been washed down one of the great rivers and stranded on the 
reef. It was now getting dusk, but we went on fishing and got 
one more turtle, which we took back to the ship; and next 
morning at daylight we sent a boat, to bring on board our 
two captives. With the exception of this time, we never secured 
more than three in one day; but, as we were after them almost 
every day for three or four months, we caught a large number, 
and the difficulty was to know how to keep them in good con- 
dition until the time came for us to leave our station and go to 
Jamaica, where we should find plenty of friends who would be 
glad to get them. 

First we built a pond with large lumps of brain-coral on the 
lee side of a small sandy islet; but one night a strong breeze 
sprang up, raising a considerable sea, a part of one of our 
walls was washed away and ten of our best turtle escaped. So 
then we tried another plan. We drove strong stakes into the 
sand just above high-water mark (there is scarcely any tide in 
this part of the Gulf of Mexico), and secured the turtle to these 
with a good length of line and an iron shackle through the 
double part of the creature’s shell near the tail. They throve very 
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well like this, and were able to take suitable exercise. They 
used to swim away steadily for about a couple of hours every 
day; they evidently thought they were getting somewhere, and 
were perfectly happy in their minds, and then went to sleep 
again for the rest of the twenty-four hours. 

Several of my shipmates tried their hands at harpooning 
turtle, but generally they did not stick to it long enough to be 
able to distinguish between a piece of brain-coral and a turtle, or 
to acquire the knack of striking hard enough and drawing back 
the handle quickly enough to get properly fixed into a turtle, and 
five times out of six they failed. 

One fine day, after we had been about a fortnight catching 
turtle, a great conspiracy was hatched. The gunner and one of 
the midshipmen were the conspirators, and they announced 
suddenly and irreverently that spearing was ‘all humbug,’ and 
that they could catch a turtle just as well without spear or line 
or any of the rest of the paraphernalia by just simply diving 
down, collaring him and turning him over on his back, with- 
out any of the preliminaries which we had always hitherto 
considered necessary. The orthodox turtiers laughed them to 
scorn ; but they were so confident and so eager that the boat 
was placed at their disposal, and, the gunner taking one of his 
mates for coxswain, the two conspirators started on their hunt 


‘without the turtle-spear, having made several bets as to their 
success. 


Some time after dark they returned to the ship with a turtle. . 


It was a small one, but it was a turtle, and they won their wagers. 

- We had great difficulty in finding out what actually did happen, 
as the evidence was most conflicting; but, having sifted it with 
due care, and cross-examined the three actors and sole witnesses 
of the drama, it seems to have been somewhat as follows. The 
two conspirators, notwithstanding that they were both splendid 
swimmers and divers, knew very well that they would have no 
chance of overcoming a big turtle ; so they passed several without 
attacking them, until after a while they sighted one below the 
average in size, and, sailing quietly up to him, the gunner and 
the midshipman dived together, and canght hold of the turtle 
before he had time to make off; the depth of water was said 
to be about four or five feet. Up to this point the account by 
the three witnesses was quite clear and consistent, but after this 
it became somewhat confused and contradictory. For instance, 
the gunner’s mate said that the gunner was frequently under water 
for a quarter of an hour at a time battling with the turtle, and 
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that the midshipman was considerably longer—in fact, that the 
latter only appeared above water three times during the ‘hour 
and a half’ that they took to turn their turtle ; whereas the gunner 
was confident that he had the turtle on his back in about two 
minutes, and in the boat in less than five. The midshipman did 
not look at his watch either before or after he went overboard, and 
therefore could give no trustworthy information as to time, but 
thought it was better fun than either school or watch-keeping. 
Anyhow, they caught their turtle and won their bets, but the gunner 
sprained his thumb so badly that he had to go about with his 
right hand in a sling for a fortnight, and the midshipman cut his 
knees and scraped his legs against the coral, so that he went stiff 
and sore for several days. . 

They were satisfied ; they had proved their point; but they 
did not try it again. 

I have often thought that a party of young men who did not 
mind salt water, and who sought for some novelty in sport, 
might hire a steam yacht and spend a month or two agreeably 
catching turtle on the reefs in the south-east corner of the Gulf of 
Mexico; and if they could make some arrangement with the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company to take home their turtle, 
they ought to be able to clear a good part of their expenses, as 
the creatures fetch a good price in London. Vera Cruz would be. 
the head-quarters for supplies, mails, &c., and the best reefs are at 
Anton Lizardo, about fifteen miles to the southward. The only 

- strong wind is from the north, and shelter can always be found 
under the lee of one of the reefs. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND 


BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


My companion Hayter was standing by me outside the rest-hut ; 
he looked at the hot round sun which bung behind a hill-top 
close at hand, and guessed the hour as 6 A.M. I considered it to 
be six in the evening. We had no watch, and did not in the 
least know which was right, nor did we remarkably care. We 
were in a@ land where the daylight endured for each hour of the 
twenty-four on end, and we were setting off to visit those to 
whom the very name of hours was an unknown thing. We were 
going to seek the nomad herders in the deeper recesses of the fjeld. 

We might be a week before we found them, we might be only 
a day. Their trail grows up aiter them, and no one but a 
herder Lapp himself should know his own whereabouts. 'To come 
across the deer pack, the only way was to quarter the country in 
great wide beats, and to do this quickly one must travel light. 
So we arranged to reduce our entowrage to the smallest possible 
limits. 

The excellent Johann was to come with us as personal 
attendant, and for once in his life that cheerful person pouted 
and looked sad. We might get lost, he pointed out; we should 
probably find no herder Lapps at all; and even if we did, it was 
by no means certain that they would entreat us civilly. And 
finally—well, he didn’t want to go. He puckered up his face 
and nearly blubbered over it. He was a bit of a child, this 
loud-voiced acrobat in disguise. But in the end, when we did 


start, he had got his usual noisy spirits back again at the end of 
the first half-mile. 
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By way of baggage we had each of us a couple of tins of food, 
and though Hayter and I carried a tooth-brush each in addition, 
that was the end of our burdens. We were marching light, in the 
strictest sense of the word, and everything else that we possessed 
was left to the tender care of the other two carriers at the rest- 
hut. If we wished to drink, we must lift up fjeld water in the 
cup of our hands; when we slept, it must be @ la belle étoile. 
No other methods are possible in the heart of Arctic Lapland. 

In this irresponsible trim then we set off, and travelled for I 
cannot say exactly how long or how far. We had no watch to 
mark the time, nothing but the weariness of the legs to check 
the mileage. We slept when we felt inclined, we ate frugally 
when the emptiness of our insides refused any longer to be 
humbugged by draughts of water.. I fancy we were two days at 
this game, though it might have lasted three, and if anyone 
insisted on four, I would not stand out very firmly. When one 
is on the tramp like this, and tumbles off to rest, bone-weary, it 
is astonishingly hard to calculate how long sleep has endured. 
At any rate three out of the six tins had been emptied, and we 
were looking longingly at the survivors. 

Then we came across an encampment of the deer-herders. 

It was the distant bark of a dog which first gave us ad- 
vertisement of their neighbourhood. We were amongst a tangle 
of small hills, sparsely wooded, and richly carpeted with the 
ivory-yellow moss. We stopped and listened, holding our 
breath. 

The deep-toned bark came to us again, carrying over the hills 
and through the scattered stems of the pines and the birches. 
Johann stretched out an arm and swept it slowly through a 
sextant of space. He brought it to a rest, and looked at each of 
us in turn. We nodded. Then we started off again down the 
direction he had pointed. 

On the top of each rise we stretched out our necks expect- 
ing to see the deer-herd close beneath. There was nothing but 
the aching emptiness of the fjeld, and the dog’s bark was not 
repeated. Had we . 

No, there was a reindeer, and another, and four more. And 
there were fifty grazing on the yellow side of that ravine, with two 
bulls fighting in the middle of them. And there was the bivouac 
down amongst that juniper scrub and those grey tumbled rocks 
beside the stream. 

A watchful hound woke out of sleep, saw us, and gave tongue 
diligently. Someone out of sight whistled. A stunted woman 
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bobbed up from a skyline, then a little bandy-legged man ap- 
peared on our flank, and came running up and shouting dili- 
gently. 

Johann’s face up to this had been doubtful; he was by no 
means certain that he, a denizen of huts, would get a civil 
reception from the free nomad of the fjeld. But the sight of the 
bandy-legged man running, or the words that he shouted, seemed 
to drive away all unpleasant suspicions. Johann capered to 
meet him, guffawing with delight ; and they shook hands limply 
and interchanged their views on the situation for at least ten 
minutes. Then the little bandy-legged man came up and smiled 
a welcome, shook hands limply with us also, and invited us 
to his residence. : 

By this time news had gone round, flying from mouth to 
mouth across the ridges of the fjeld, and there had arrived at the 
bivouac two small girls in leather breeches and trim matsoreos of 
skin, a wrinkled old woman, a half-grown boy, and Marie, the 
squat little person who had seen us first from the skyline. We 
settled ourselves about upon the rocks and amongst the scented 
juniper bushes, and exchanged our news with vigorous panto- 
mime. 

A fire smouldered on a small hill of ashes in a handy open 
space. In the background stood the brown cloth-covered la-wo, 
a residence far more like the North American conical tee-pee 
than its nearer neighbour the Samoyede choom; and though it 
yielded up a thin smoke from the bristling sticks at its apex to 
tell that the domestic hearth was lit inside, and all was ready for 
habitation, it was plainly impossible to pack so large a party 
under shelter of the sloping walls on a floor space which was only 
seven feet in diameter. And besides, the la-wo is not meant for 
a parlour; itis merely a shelter. Go all over the rest of the 
world, and the host will ask his guest to ‘come inside;’ the 
wandering Arab will invite you to his black tent; even the Congo 
savage will ask one to enter his hut of reeds; but to the nomad 
Lapp this idea of a ‘home’ has not yet come. He will offer 
his hospitality to the chance stranger ; he may even be lavish so far 
as his starveling means admit; but he has no house-pride; the 
lee of a rock or the sunny side of a brae under Jove’s cold sky is 
the only sriug corner or dining place which it occurs to him is 
needed. 

However, it was evident we were being pressed to ‘stay and 
dine.’ 

The contents of the larder ran about till they were necded— 
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to wit, small black-and-tan lemmings. There were plenty of 
them around, and the Lapps got up and ranged about to catch 
the needful supply. We turned to and did our share. They are 
foolish creatures, these lemmings, in personal appearance some- 
thing between a guinea-pig and a rat, and with very little notion 
of self-preservation. After catching your lemming you skin and 
gut him, and then place him to toast in front of the general fire 
on the end of a pointed stick, which is jabbed into the ground. 

We got these preliminaries settled, and squatted in a ring 
round the fire watching the roasts—all, that is, except the 
wrinkled old woman. She, good soul, was engaged upon a much 
more tedious ceremony. Out of a skin knapsack she had taken a 
small skin bag. From this she extracted some twelve green coffee 
beans, which she proceeded to roast one by one in a small iron 
spoon, to the accompaniment of vast care and solicitude. When 
all were cooked to her taste, she bruised them to coarse fragments 
—and be it well understood she did not grind them—between 
two stones, and put the result with water into a kettle of copper, 
which had one lid in the usual place and another on the end of 
the spout to keep out smoke and feathery wood-ash. 

In the kettle the whole mixture was boiled up together into a 
bubbling broth of coffee fragments and coffee extract. She 
cleared it by an old trick which is known to campers all the 
world over. She put into the kettle a small splash of cold water, 


' and the coffee grounds were promptly precipitated to the bottom. 


Then she poured the clear, brown, steaming liquor into a 
blackened bowl of birch-root, and handed it to the good-man, her 
husband. 

We had finished our two lemmings apiece by this time— 
exquisitely nasty they were, too—and here was after-dinner café 
noir. 'The host took the bowl in his fingers, and the old woman, 
hunting in the leather knapsack, produced a block of beet sugar 
wrapped in a careful fold of skin. The host bit a chunk off this, 
and lodged it in his teeth; then he lifted the bowl to his lips 
and drank. 

In a more civilised man this would have been rudeness, in a 
savage it was an act of simple courtesy. It was a plain assurance 
to all who beheld that the bowl contained no poison. Then he 
handed it on, and we drank in our turn, and I do not know that 
I have ever tasted more perfect coffee. The two girls and the 
half-grown boy went off to attend to their business with the 
herd, and we others sprawled back where we were, and smoked, 
and dropped off to sleep when we felt so inclined. 
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The summer herding of reindeer by these mountain Lapps is 
more active work than the pastoral life of an English shepherd. 
A sheep, of course, requires some management, and even a flock of 
lumbering Southdowns can at times stampede and do themselves 
considerable damage. But a reindeer herd of (say) three hundred 
head, maddened by mosquito bites, and once well on the move, is 
a force which it requires more than the ordinary bucolic science 
to deal with. They may easily take a month to re-collect after a 
successful break like this. 

As a consequence, the patrol round the herd is constant and 
strict. Each sentry has a coil of small rope, and at the least 
sign of a gathering together of the beasts preparatory to a rush 
the sentry scampers at speed across the direction in which they 
are heading, paying out the rope as he (or she) goes, so that it lays 
like a lean grey snake upon the uneven ground. It is rather 
wonderful to watch what happens. The deer charge up with 
growing speed, sight the rope, and pull up with absurd haste, 
snuffing it and trembling. And then up comes the sentry, a 
leather-clad imp of perhaps three foot six in total length, and 
with voice and foot drives back the great antlered brutes in 
ignominy to their pasturage. 

But, at the same time, it is not advisable to let the mosquito 
plague torment the beasts too much, and this is why the summer 
herding is done on the high ground, where these pests are fewer. 
Still even there they sometimes abound; and, when they grow 
very bad, the mountain Lapps will (for a treat) light fires to 
windward of their herd, and let them revel in the sanctuary of 
smoke. Fancy semi-wild deer, even through the custom of ages, 
accepting a diet of smoke! 

The domesticated reindeer of Arctic Lapland varies much in 
bigness, according to the age and the breed; but, taking the 
average, they are smaller than the wild deer of the high fijeld 
in Southern Norway, and smaller than the domestic reindeer of 
Siberia. Still they are of no puny size, and a fine red stag of the 
- Scottish Highlands would find many equals in girth and shoulder 
height amongst the Arctic herds. But the Scotchman would 
tower above the rest by reason of his carriage of the head and 
antlers. 

There is nothing majestic about a reindeer’s deportment.. He 
is usually cow-hocked. His great splay-feet, with their two 
lateral hoofs, are excellent, it is true, for getting grip on snow 
surfaces, but architecturally they are far from beautiful. And the 
carriage of the head is distinctly bad ; whether standing still or on 
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the move, they have thcir ears on a level with the withers, and 


the hairy nose stuck out in front. 


Amongst all the deer tribes of other lands the females are 
hornless, but the reindeer, whether she is wild or whether she is 
domesticated, sports antlers of orthodox shape. They are slightly 
smaller than her husband’s, but, like his, they begin to appear 
within a few weeks of birth, which, seeing that most deer do not 
show a trace of horn till they are at least nine months old, is 
an abnormally early development. The lady’s headgear, too, 
although it is slimmer and has less points than monsieur’s, is 
worn all through the winter, and is not got rid of till the troubles 
of maternity begin in the spring. And here she shows her 
superiority, for the bull reindeer has always cast his antlers by 
the end of November. This trifling fact is usually overlooked by 
those artists who at Christmas-time draw such pleasing pictures 
of impossible Lapps careering in toy-shop sledges towards a 
genuinely London-made aurora borealis. It seems a pity to cast 
comparison on so many pretty drawings, but let us be accurate 
sometimes, even if we have to forego an artistic effect. 

The sledge-deer is not a natural product, but the outcome of 
severe training. It takes three winters of hard breaking-in 
before he could sell with the warranty of ‘Quiet to drive in 
single harness: has dragged a lady.’ He is not a picturesque 
animal when he is on the move, with a sledge behind him jolting 
along at the end of its long hide trace. He gets over the ground 
quickly, it is true, but he leaves all possible grace out of the 
performance. His gait is a series of long striding slides, which 


‘make one think he is eternally on the point of coming down, and 


predict for him wrung withers, sprung hocks, and a necessity for 
embrocation on every muscle of his body. He overreaches at every 


_ step, and rattles his great splay hoofs against one another lke 


someone playing castanets. But, if not over-pressed, he can get 
over enormous distances at an eight- to ten-mile-an-hour speed 
(according to the ground), in front of a 200-lb. load, in the worst 
of Arctic weather, and on a miraculously small supply of forage ; 
and he possesses climbing powers which would put even a 
Spanish contrabandista’s mule to the blush. 

But the nomad Lapp of this district does not exist merely as 
a breeder of draught animals, and not two per cent. of his flock 
ever feel the chafe of trace or collar. He is a purveyor of meat: 


‘he breeds, rears, and tends his deer for the one sole purpose that 


in due time they may be driven down to a market, and there be 
exchanged for the luxuries of life and a balance of current coin. 


if 
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He needs sugar, green coffee-beans, and Russian leaf-tobacco, 
and the fjeld produces none of these things; but in the places 
where the reindeer can be sold there they may be bought from 
traders. 

And at the same time he uses the herd in a measure to 
support his own life. The thick syrupy milk—almost as dense 
as the condensed Swiss milk one gets in tins elsewhere —makes 
part of his daily meal. We came across it not unfrequently. It 
is carried in grimy bladders, and, after the custom of the country, 
is usually rather sour. At meal-times it is poured into a large 
bowl of birch-root, which the host holds between his knees. 
There is one spoon, a shallow affair of bone, which is handed 
from one to another, and it is always considered polite to lick 
the spoon quite clean before passing it on. The milk itself, 
either by reason of its surroundings, or because it is made that 
way, has a telling flavour of ancient turpentine, which clings in 
the memory. But I do not think that reindeer milk eaten @ la 
laponne will ever be introduced as a delicacy by English gourmets. 

Further westward in Lapland the ownership of the deer is 
different. Every Finn farmer must have his six to eighteen deer 
for winter traffic, and as the country is more thickly settled there, 
a great many deer are required. In the summer these are handed 
over to some Lapp who will graze them and return them when 
the snow comes again in good condition for the heavy work. The 
Lapp gets a fee for his trouble, and takes as a perquisite any 
increase which may occur whilst the beasts are under his charge. 
He runs all the deer entrusted to him in this way together in one 
big herd, and separates them (if so be he should forget the 
individuals) by their respective ear-markings, which are registered 
property. 

The niceties of scientific breeding are beyond the crude wit of 
this meat farmer of Arctic Lapland, and though he occasionallye 
does a swap, weight for weight, and age for age, to bring new 
blood from a distant herd into his own, and so prevent continuous 
in-breeding, this is about the utmost extent of his efforts. He 
accepts the new-born calves as they appear, and does his best to 
keep them in fettle and get them fit for market in the smallest 
possible time. In summer he drives them through the forests of 
Arctic willow and birch, where they may browse on the young 
shoots or eat the crisp moss underfoot. And for the benefit of 
those that have not seen the performance, I may say it is a quaint 
sight to watch a solemn reindeer reared up on his hind legs, with his 
great splay fore-hoofs against a birch trunk, trying to grab the 
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tender foliage which dangles so temptingly just above his hairy 
muzzle. His one regret, then, is that nature has not given him 
wings. But in winter the mountain Lapp herds his deer where 
the snow blanket is thinnest, so that they may most easily delve 
down to the moss beneath. 

It is a curious sight, also, to see a reindeer herd feeding in 
the gloom of the Arctic night, when a six-foot layer of snow 
intervenes between the glowering sky and its food. Each deer 
digs for itself a pit, hoeing the white mass with its prominent 
brow tines, and scratching out. the powdery snow with its fore 
feet, after the manner of a fox terrier delving for rabbits; so 
that when it is grazing on the succulent moss below it is quite 
out of sight from the snow surface above. The deer does not 
enlarge the floor of this pit to any great extent, and it does not 
understand the art of making a trench. When one patch of the 
moss is eaten bare, it clambers to the surface again and makes 
another pit. 

When the sleigh traveller, driving along through the dark 
twilight, comes across one of these places where a deer herd has 
been digging down to food, he generally has plenty of occupation 
before he has crossed it safely to the further side. 

The reindeer, by the way, is identical with the cariboo of 
Northern America, and at one time, though long ago, it certainly 
existed in these islands of Great Britain and Ireland. It lingered 
longest in Caithness, and certainly was not extinguished there 
till the middle of the thirteenth century. But although the 
American red man, and the trapper, and the prehistoric Scotch- 
man have all, at one time or another, made their living out of 
the deer, none of these ever bred them as a domestic animal— 
that is an occupation parochial to the Lappalone. Here is a very 
interesting proposition. Where has all the money gone to for 
which, during so many weary centuries, these herds have been 
exchanged? The Lapp does not spend it upon himself, that is 
evident ; and if he hoards it, where is his strong room? Legend 
alone deigns to tell, the Lapp himself preserves a massive ignorance. 

It was a Norskman of Namsdalen who taught me all I know 
upon the subject, and what he said was too much like a fairy-tale 
to be taken very seriously. He was my hunter at the time, 
we were after elk, and he was moved to speech by the finding of 
the despoiled carcass of a cow elk which had been slain by poacher 
Lapps. It seems he had once been enamoured of a Lappish woman 
(Fin-ne, he called her) himself, and under pressure she had shown 
him the hoard of her tribe. 
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It lay in a narrow glacier which trickled its frozen stream 
down a bleak pass ii the mountain. At one place a spur of the 
rock had canted away the moraine stones into the centre of the 
stream, and behind the spur was a little bay of rock filled, as it 
were, with a backwater of clear greenice. At the edge of this they 
knelt, and stabbed and dug with their sheath-knives, and as the 
pit deepened round their feet they heard the muffled groans which 
poured from the heart of the glacier. These were the ghosts in 
the-ice, the Fin-ne woman told him, clammy, resistless ghosts 
who strangled thieves, as they had done through countless 
thousands of years. And when at last their knives had slashed a 
way to the lip of the cave, which lay below, my superstitious 
Norsk hunter almost believed her. 

The woman herself would not go inside-—she dared not. But 
the Norskman, though full of shrinkings, slid down over the 
glittering ice fragments into the cold black cave beyond. And 
there, in the half gloom, lit only by the few rays which struggled 
in through the hole they had dug, and the cold green light from 
the ice, what a sight it was that met his eyes! He was in the 
treasure-house of the Lapps, a regular Aladdin’s cave, crammed 
with the plunder of centuries. In ordinary sacks of skin were 
the kroner of recent years, and the national silver coinage which 
obtained before that. There in heaps were the heterogeneous 
coins of past ages and every country. And beyond was a curious 
litter of pewter candlesticks, jewelled sword-hilts, a gold 
Communion chalice, a rusted iron mace, a bone crucifix, bowls, 
chains, ladles, knives, some of precious metal, some mere value- 
less relics; outside the ghosts of the ice creaked and rustled 
incessantly. 

Here, then, was the tale of how those old sea rovers who 
stormed Scarboro’, and burned the Humber villages, and ravaged 
the coasts of England and France, obtained meat to victual their 
galleys. Here was the plunder they had brought back from their 
distant piracies, peddled away to buy deer meat for fresh expedi- 
tions. But the man who looked on it all did not stop to make 
more than a hasty catalogue. The whispering ghosts of the ice 
scared him, the cold darkness of the place chilled his blood, and 
without, in the daylight, the Fin-ne woman incessantly whimpered 
and cried out that he should come back to her, . . . 

This is the tale as it was told to me beside the relics of that 
murdered cow elk in Namsdalen, and this is all I know about’the 
matter. A glow for treasure-hunting warmed in me.. I wanted 
to set off at once and sce that cave by the glacier fot myself, and 
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finger its contents. But the hunter was not to be persuaded, 
he said he had forgotten its whereabouts. That, of course, was 
absurd for a man who knew every tree and every rock on the 
fjeld. But I rather think the Lapps had scared him into hold- 
ing his tongue about the matter. He had a very real terror of 
their powers of sorcery, as I had learned already, and I was 
inclined to credit his tale about the hoard—he had not got the 
necessary power of invention to have made it up. Besides, the 
viking ‘local colour’ which he gave me (and which I had for- 
gotten) was clean beyond him. 


Where these herder Lapps, who were our hosts just then in 
Arctic Lapland, had their strong-room we were not indelicate 
enough to inquire, but we did push questions, as far as they would 
go, upon another point—we wanted to witness some practical 
sorcery. We wished to see the drum brought out, a genuine 
active curse performed, and then watch it go home to roost. When 
I had lived with Laplanders before I had seen nothing of these 
things, and well-informed friends afterwards had blamed me for 
not furthering questions and watching real bona fide sorcery in 
full working action. 

Such a thing as witch—or rather wizard—craft seemed an 
anachronism, and yet it was undoubtedly done and believed in. 
Many a Norwegian valley farmer, who has offended his Fin-ne 
neighbour, has been told that his sheep or his oxen shall in con- 
sequence suffer, and has watched the poor brutes pine away and 
die from no apparent ailment. From a distance one glibly 
diagnoses poison cunningly administered, but on the spot one 
seems to grasp that some other influence is at work which is not 
so easily explained away. 

We were keen, then, to see this sorcery process in full working 
order. We wanted to inspect the oval-headed drum with its 
curious figuring which is the outward and visible sign, and to 
watch all the ritual of spell-weaving by a recognised practitioner. 


‘We were prepared to supply him with a subject. Hayter and I 


both agreed that there was a certain large fat man of our 
acquaintance whom we would gladly sacrifice to the cause of 
science. Hayter should draw his portrait, we would have him 
thoroughly cursed, and we would go back to England and note the 
result for parseives. If the fat man had dwindled appreciably, then 
‘we would credit the powers of Lapland sorcerers; otherwise we 
wwou!d, withhold judgment, or perhaps go so far as to disbelieve. 

‘- So we broached the matter openly round the camp fire. Our 
grimy host grinned and shook his head. Hayter drew the fat 
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man’s portrait and held it out alluringly. Our host sighed; the 
fat man was certainly a most tempting subject to carry a real 
good comprehensive curse. But as he sighed he shook his head. 
He said he had thrown up his practice as a sorcerer; he tried 
to imply he had sold it, and then he denied having ever 
practised at all. Yes, he quite understood what we wanted ; 
he looked at the portrait hungrily, and rubbed his scrubby 
chin, and was truly sorry he could not undertake the job. But 
that sort of thing was past and over now, at any rate, on behalf 
of foreigners. And yet He looked at the fat man’s portrait 
again and took an imaginary drum between his knees and tapped 
music from its head. And then he frowned and shrugged his 
shoulders, and begged some ship’s tobacco, and began osten- 
tatiously to talk about an attack of laminitis in one of his deer’s 
hoofs which we had been prescribing for. 

He let us understand very clearly that the subject was a 
delicate one, and that he did not choose to be drawn on it; and 
from him—upon sorcery—we heard no more. As it chanced, his 
daughter Marie took a great fancy to one of us, and we thought we 
might get news of what we wanted from her. But although the 
favoured one took many walks with the young lady over the quiet 
folds of the tundra (always keeping carefully on the windward side 
of her), he never got any definite information on the subject he had 
at heart ; the damsel was clearly as ignorant as himself, and in the 
end, when he was ‘cut out’ by the gallant Johann, he bore the 
pain of being supplanted like a man. Marie was very nice, but— 
well, one could not always manage to keep to windward of her. 

And so there ended our dealing with the matter. It had been 
one of my aspirations to some time have the power of writing a 
genuine interview with a practical sorcerer, and the thing plainly 
could not be done. If witchcraft is still practised in Lapland, it 
is done with small ostentation, but I am inclined to think the 
whole business has died out. The degenerate Lapps, those whose 
fathers have at one time failed as deer-herders on the fjeld, and 
who have come down to being vagabond river-fishers, or mere 
prosperous lakeside farmers, are moving with the times. Many 
of them can read, and some can write. Schoolimasters go 
amongst them during the idle months of winter. And before that 
practical person—the schoolmaster—the practising warlock has 
to hide his drum. 

Holy Russia is at the schoolmaster’s back, and here is another 
of the crimes with which that terrible country must be charged : 
it has elbowed out of Europe the final relics of the cult of sorcery. 
One could almost turn Nihilist out of sheer regret. 


THE CHASE AND ‘LA CHASSE’ 


BY CLIFFORD CORDLEY 


As regards sport in general and hunting in particular, it is usually 
held in Britain that they do not order matters better in France. 
The commonalty of these sporting islands are correct in their 
predicate, but wrong in the application thereof and deductions 
therefrom. ‘Many of our country gentlemen in their busy hours 
apply themselves wholly to the chase, or to some other diversions 
which they find in the fields and woods’—in their busy hours, 
mark you—what, then, of their hours of relaxation? Thus 
Mr. Spectator, writing, it is true, some 180 years ago. Pretty 
much the same things might, however, veritably be chronicled 
to-day. That is still ‘quite English.’ But, as to France, neither 
in the early days of the eighteenth nor in the latter days of the 
nineteenth century did or do many Gallic country gentlemen 
apply themselves wholly to the chase. There is neither Melton 
nor Harborough in France; no six-days-a-week man; no 
squirarchy, hunting, shooting, or fishing all the year round, bar 
Quarter Sessions, the County Council meetings, School Board 
attendance, and the like. Sir Roger de Coverley advises Mr. 
Spectator ‘to take care how he meddles with country squires ; 
some of them take it ill that fox-hunters are mentioned with so 
little respect.’ There is nothing parallel to this either in Gallic 
literature, custom, or sentiment. For example, a noble French 
Master of Hounds once said to me in the English hunting field : 
‘C’est vrai, je suis maitre d’équipage, mais ce titre-la n’a pas 
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autant d’importance chez nous qu’en Angleterre’ (far from it, 
indeed) —‘ il s’en faut de beaucoup.’ 

The popular British conception of the French sportsman is 
derived from the amiable exaggeration of ‘Mr. Punch.’ Millions 
of our intensely insular countrymen treasure ever before the 
mind’s eye (and review with superior chuckle) the following 
companion pictures: Monsieur, bent upon the chasse au ti, 
equipped with gun, dog, tasselled game-bag, couteau, horn, 
bandoleer, and the costume of a stage brigand. All for what? 
Truly to shoot at and haply slay and bring to bag a linnet or a 
lark. And monsieur, en péchewr, fearfully and wonderfully 
accoutred, haunting the banks of the Seine, throughout the live- 
long day, determined to creel a minnow or a gudgeon, or—not die 
in the attempt—but go home boastfully happy and return again, 
full of that hope which ever animates the angler’s breast. 

But have we no cockney gunners or rodsters? The truth is 
that in France, as in countries nearer home, there are those 
imbued with the sublime aspirations of sport who lack either the 
means, the time, the natural gifts, or the opportunity to act a 
dignified figure in the realms of gun and rod. 

Then hunting. ‘Ah, there,’ says your low-class Londoner— 
‘there we have the advantage of the Froggies!’ Horsemanship 
and the gift of riding to hounds are the prerogatives, the speciali- 
ties, of Englishmen. The man in the street cannot conceive a 
smart Gallic cavalryman, or a French gentleman, alike able 
and willing to cross a country. Oh, pitiably beautiful British 
insularity ! 

Rugged, horizon-restricted patriots paint to themselves a third 
sporting picture. They regard M. Crapaud as garbed after the 
manner of comic opera: all boots, gold lace, feathers, and 
trumpet ; and as to riding, they are convinced that he could not 
stick on at a trot along the high road, let alone take a fence. 
Nevertheless, the facts remain that Frenchmen have ridden and 
still do ride with the best English packs in a good place; and 
that in their native country they have équipages, or hunt 
establishments, of the highest order of excellence. The French 
nation at large is not by any means so devoted to sport, and 
particularly to the chase, as our own; but the gentry-and nobility 
of France have ever followed the sport of kings—the sport of the 
armiger, or gentleman. Do we not derive from them the very 
language of the ancient and aristocratic art and science of 
venerie ? Indeed, in Normandy and Brittany, allied to England 
and Wales in language and blood, hunting is honoured and 
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prosecuted, though in lesser degree, as regards numerical strength 
of packs and fields, much as it is in these hyper-venatic islands. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the mode 
English and the mode French—between the chase and ‘la chasse’ 
—is the contrasted form and use of the horn. The French cor 
de chasse (or, far more correctly, trompe)—that, to our eyes, awful 
and ridiculous band instrument slung round the body of the 
piqueur—is, indeed, the correct and time-honoured tube where- 
with to encourage and inform hounds, and to sound the hallali, 
or mort. Our short, straight horn (petite cornette droite) is quite 
@ modern institution. 

The ‘Sporting Magazine,’ very early in the present moribund 
century, says: ‘George III.’s yoemen prickers (piquewrs) carried 
French horns, which they occasionally wound during the run, 
but the great musicianing went on when the deer was first 
uncarted ’—an awfully impressive prelude--‘and when the deer 
was taken.’ The curved horn now carried by the huntsman of 
her Majesty’s Buckhounds is a modification of the French horn 
so frequently alluded to in those and anterior days. ‘We 
comfort our hounds with loud and couragious crys and noises 
both of voyse and horn,’ writes a stag-hunter of 300 years ago; 
apologising for having all but forgotten to insist upon the import- 
ance of horns, an oversight for which he makes ample amend in 
the remainder of his narration. 

This is what the ‘ Sporting Magazine’ has furthermore to say 
of this tootling and sennet and flourish and ululation upon an 
occasion when George III. honoured a meet of the Buckhounds 
with his Royal presence: ‘The sonorous strains of the horns, the 
musical echo of the hounds . . . was a repast all too rich... .’ 

This old-fashioned exaltation of the harmony of the chase—of 
the musical discord and sweet thunder of horn and hound—still 
survives across the Channel. On our side it has now become 
somewhat antiquated, archaic, ‘played out.’ Most of us hunt to 
ride, and have no patience for a pottering state of affairs in which 
‘Hark to Marmion,’ and the tirra-lirra of the bugle once played 
a prominent part, as many old English and Scottish writers do 
testify. 

This fanfare of the chase pervades nearly all the lyrical and 
metrical verses that deal with sport with horn and hound (@ cor 
et d crt); from the songs that are roared at puppy-show luncheons 
and hunt dinners (‘ D’ye ken John Peel,’ ‘ We'll all go a-hunting 
to-day,’ ‘ Brow, bay, and trey,’ and the like), to the really graceful 
versification of a Somerville or a Whyte Melville. 
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Undoubtedly, sportsmen of earlier ages attached import- 
ance to the clamour of hound and horn to a far greater extent 
than obtains with hunting men in the latter end of the 
present century; though I would not be thought to imply the 
disvaluing of a certain amount of this melody in our hunting 
fields. That sportsmen on the Continent still exalt the functions 
of the horn is to be accounted for by other than sentimental 
promptings. In France, for instance, hunting is mainly carried 
on in forests. Herein, the various notes of the trompette de chasse 
are absolutely necessary ; not only, in some degree, to encourage 
and direct the hounds, but also asa guide to a scattered field, 
bewildered and obscured in the endless and most intricate 
meshes of rides in the midst of vast acres of timber and boscage. 

For the purposes of this paper I now proceed to treat 
cursorily of la chasse in France, and of the chase in Britain, as 
regarded with the eyes of Gallic sportsmen. 

The beasts of chase in France are certainly stag, hind, wolf, 
roedeer, fox, hare, and wild boar ; they may include otter, badger, 
and foumart ; of the pursuit of the last three I know nothing as 
regards the country in question. 

It is written: ‘M.de Baudry d’Asson a tout chassé, cerfs, 
liévres, renards, sangliers, loups et chevreuils; il a tout pris. I 
a chassé en plaine et dans des foréts trés-vives, sous futaies et 
dans les taillis.’ 

Before, however, proceeding to deal with such quarry as deer, 
fox, or sanglier, I would direct attention to the fact that the rich 
sporting soil of beautiful France is not barren as regards drag- 
hunting. Writing some eight years ago upon ‘Les Drags de 
Pau,’ M. Donatien Levesque, a most ardent and accomplished 
_ sportsman, supplies some highly interesting information. He 
states that in 1840, Colonel White, Sir Henry Oxenden, and 
Mr. Cornewall declared war against the foxes of the country of 
Pau, and began the occupation of the province of Béarn. Later, 
Mr. J. H. Livingstone, an American, came upon the scene 
and carried on the campaign. Later still, ‘around Pau the foxes 
became rare, and the master of the hounds started, in great 
secrecy, to hunt a drag.’ The secret speedily became known, and 
subsequently Messrs. Powell and Standish carried on the gallopade 
openly and successfully. 

In 1875, the Pau Hunt Club was formally established, and 
was recognised by the préfet, the Marquis de Nadaillac. But 
since 1867 a master of a subscription pack has been from time 
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Irishman, was master. Passing on, with much interesting matter, 
M. Levesque brings us to the year 1885, when Sir Victor Brook 
came upon the scene. Of Sir Victor, as man, as horseman, as 
sportsman, a glowing eulogy is penned. And here I should 
chronicle the fact that the master of the Pau drag-hounds, at 
the period in question, successfully prosecuted the legitimate 
campaign. During the season 1885-86, Sir Victor handled no 
fewer than thirty-seven brace of foxes ; good runs, great sport, 
being the rule. 

Of these ‘ Drags de Pau’ it is instructive and apposite to note 
that ‘every drag gives a run of ten, fourteen, sixteen kilométres 
(say, six to ten miles), from point to point—a straightaway affair, 
over a very broken country, in which, having with difficulty 
surmounted one bank, it is necessary to prepare to take the 
following one.’ All this, in a space of some fifty minutes, of 
which ‘one passes fifteen in air.’ The good French sportsman 
then adds: ‘It is necessary to state that there are countries in 
England where the obstacles are much more formidable, much 
more desperate.’ 

It is positively delightful to find the chronicle of the ‘ Drags 
de Pau’ concluding with a passage from Jorrocks, who, medial 
certainly did not hunt a drag. 

I think that ‘La Chasse au Chevreuil’ is the premier Sport, 
a cor et dcri, in France to-day, particularly as exhibited in the 
north-west of the country—in Brittany. Here, as elsewhere, the 
leading features of la chasse, as distinguished from those of the 
chase, are: Privacy (hunting being carried on in the forests and 
coverts of landowners, who invite their friends to join them in the 
sport) ; the free and complicated use of the horn, so different in 
shape from that now in use here; the huntsman’s butcher or 
Napoleon boots, and mulberry, green, or brown coat; the small 
fields ; the comparative absence of cross-country riding; the 
predominance of riding to hunt over hunting to ride; the 
scrupulous attention to the minutie of the art of venerie; and 
the singular fidelity of hounds, which are stated never to change 
their quarry. 

Of ‘La Chasse au Sanglier’ I must, perforce, treat briefly, 
having other sections of my subject to deal with. It is pleasing 
to be enabled to say that since the legitimate hunting of the boar 
has been revived, that valiant beast has, in a great measure, been 
spared the ignominy of dying through the agency of villainous 
saltpetre. It is also interesting to know that a pack of boar- 
hounds often consists of thirty to forty couples. Rather a handful 
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of apack! A French sportsman, from whom I would learn full 
particulars of the chasse au sanglier, got off the line at once, and 
launched out into a dissertation upon pig-sticking, eulogising 
Hindo-Britannic votaries of that most noble pursuit; and 
remarking that ‘an English sportsman has lost a day when he 


has not killed an elephant or a trout; but he has doubly gained a. 


day wherein he puts an end to an animal’s existence at the peril 
of his own.’ This was followed by a very accurate and delightful 
description of pig-sticking in India, together with loud praises 
of Lord this, Colonel that, and Mr. the other—all well-known 
sportsmen. ‘When the British officer arrives in India, he finds 
himself in a vast country wherein to exercise the destructive 
faculties of himself and of the great variety of wild beasts.’ 

It is conformable with the plan of venatic campaign which 
guides the production of this paper, that we should see ourselves 
as others see us; should very briefly consider the aspect of British 
fox-hunting, as it presents itself to the eyes of the most sports- 
manlike foreigner. 

‘In the month of March 1884,’ writes a French gentleman, 
‘I spent ten days in England, hunting four times with the Duke 
of Rutland’s hounds.’ Then ensues a very lively description of 
sport in the shires, together with free and fair criticism thereupon. 
Much of this, however, designed for the instruction and edification 
of the writer’s compatriots, would be ancient history to British 
folk. However, a few references may well be repeated, as bearing 
directly upon our contradistinctive subject. ‘It is more con- 
venient to take horse exercise in England—easier to huntin England 
—than in the forests of France; but it is more difficult to follow 
the chase in England, in the style which English sportsmen 
understand by “riding,” than to ride after hounds in France.’ 
Then follow descriptions of English hunting and sketches of those 
whom we designate ‘hard’ men over a country. And, further, 
‘From the month of November to that of April, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity reign uncontrolled, as regards the chase, throughout 
this country, wherein they speak of little else.’ 

Finally, as regards this section of our discourse, ‘ I am inclined 
to believe that these foxes of the shires, artificially protected and 
preserved, do not equal those of our country—genuine wild 
animals, vagabonds, bandits, outside the law and harried on every 
side.’ This accomplished and widely experienced sportsman, 
however, had never assisted at la chasse aw renard in the West 
country, where the Dartmoor and Exmoor foxes are noted 
for their wildness, staunchness, and straight-necked qualities ; 
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although he had hunted the stag in North Devon and West 
Somerset, as I now proceed to show by way of concluding my 
comparisons. 

When, in August 1887, M. Donatien Levesque revisited this 
country, to have a few days’ sport with the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds, preparatory to publishing his excellent and sports- 
manlike work, ‘En Déplacement: Chasses 4 courre en France et 
en Angleterre,’ I was so fortunate as to make his acquaintance, 
and he did me the honour to place a sketch which he took of 
myself, riding by his side on the slopes of Anstey Moor, among 
the illustrations of his book. 


I OBSERVED THAT M. LEVESQUE WAS VERY BADLY MOUNTED 


On the occasion in question, I observed that M. Levesque was 
very badly mounted. He replied that the man who had supplied 
him with his crock, which he could hardly kick along, had taken 
advantage of his being a foreigner, ‘ Et puis 1] s’est dit, peut-étre, 
que sa plus mauvaise béte serait bien assez bonne pour un 
Frangais.’ Thus he very reasonably accused a noted job-master 
of Taunton of cherishing the same feeling which animated the 
breasts of our countrymen centuries ago—‘ We'll e’en to’t like 
French falconers, fly at anything we see.’ British view of mere 
foreign sportsmen. 

However, on a subsequent occasion, being far better mounted, 
M. Levesque rode like a man anda sportsman. A stag was roused 
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in the Culbone or Porlock coverts, crossing the Horner Valley 
and breaking over Dunkery. The pack being laid on in due 
course, the chase led over the ‘ gravestones’ and down towards 
Timberscombe, or thereabouts, and after a smart gallop, the 
deer was brought to hand (M. Levesque being in at the death, or 
Vhallali), Arthur presenting the slot, by direction of Lord 
Ebrington, to the distinguished visitor. 

After this I conversed much with M. Levesque upon the dif- 
ferences between La Chasse and the Chase, principally directing 
my inquiries to hunting with his pack of hounds. I gathered that 
the sport in question consisted in the chase of the roe-deer, 
prosecuted in various parts of modern Gaul, especially in the 
extensive forests with which that country abounds, particularly 
as carried on in Brittany by the pack of the Messieurs Levesque 
—l’équipage de Paimpont. Sport with these hounds is cognate 
to that for which Exmoor and its environs are famous; but 
whereas the Devon and Somerset pack hunts the red deer, the 
quarry of l’équipage de Paimpont is the roe; and whereas the 
Forest of Exmoor is a treeless one, la Forét de Paimpont is a 
veritable forest, of which the main drive is no less than twelve 
miles in length. . 

The Paimpont hounds were kept entirely at the expense of 
the MM. Levesque. They hunted three days a week, the regular 
season beginning in November and ending with the last week of 
March. The pack consisted of twenty couples of (mixed) hounds, 
seventeen couple being about the average number taken into the 
field. The hounds were fed upon horseflesh and barley bread 
instead of meal, this novel diet being vastly effective judging by 
the results. 

The hounds of the MM. Levesque were a cross between the 
old French hound and the English foxhound ; the latter remote, 
as, indeed, is the former also. The MM. Levesque bred chiefly 
in and out, occasionally seeking the services of a stallion hound 
from some pack possessing similar blood. In fact, their system 
was modelled upon that of the Belvoir. The hounds pos- 
sessed the good nose and cold scenting-power, together with the 
deep, sonorous note, of the old French hound, combined with the 
dash and pace--the élan—and good health of the foxhound. 
They were exhibited at the Paris Dog Show in May 1887, where 
they won all the prix @honneur in their class—five in number. 
All the hounds were bred at the kennels at le Domaine de 
Paimpont, Plelan, Ille-et-Vilaine, and were walked upon the 
surrounding farms, strictly l’anglaise. 
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Their average height was twenty-five inches; deep chest; 
shoulders good, and set well back ; general appearance more that 
q of a thoroughbred horse than a foxhound; colour, white and 
q black, with a little tan over the eyes and round the muzzle, and 
\ face somewhat smoky. 

q The quarry was the roe-deer—male and female being hunted 
4 indiscriminately throughout the season, though on _ several 
i occasions a red deer had been pulled down. Once upon a time » 
ft the boar was hunted with considerable success, and twenty years 
i) ago they hunted boar solely; soon the supply became limited, 
| f a change was made to roe-deer, and for a long time a boar 
has never been hunted with this pack. 

if. The red deer referred to were stags, hinds not being hunted 
| as a rule in France, though the latter are shot where plentiful. 
| It was gratifying to learn that in France, where hounds are 


educated not to change their quarry during the chase, the noblest 
43 dog in existence—the true foxhound—is conspicuous by his 
Wl staunchness in this respect. 

Training hounds not to change their stag is easy in com- 
parison to training them not to change roe-deer, said M. Levesque ; 
| to train them not to change foxes, the most difficult of all. When, 
| in bygone days, England was a country densely wooded in most 
if parts, it was necessary that hounds should stick to their quarry ; 
i and so in France in modern times. 

i At Paimpont there was a professional huntsman, but no 

i whipper-in, either regular or volunteer. M. Donatien Levesque 
stated that he considered one useless in a country where it is 
impossible to keep up with hounds; that as regards their hunt, 
‘a whipper-in was ornamental, might be sometimes useful - never 
if necessary ;’ and that to their then huntsman ‘a whipper-in was 
a perfect nuisance—he could not bear the sight of one.’ And so 
the great twenty-seven-inch beauties were not animated, as are 
M their confréres upon Exmoor, by pistol-like cracks in their rear, 
| together with an ear-piercing ‘Get away on for’ard, hanging about, 
| wull ’ee?’ Occasionally M. Rogatien Levesque officiated as 
huntsman with great skill and success, the establishment being 
WW under the immediate direction of this gentleman. 

Quoting again the courteous Gallic Master of Hounds—‘ You 
sometimes hardly see the hounds for hours; you have to keep 
up to the music ;’ that is, those who happened to be well up rode 
to the music of a pack ‘Matched in mouth like bells;’ those 
who had been thrown out by some sudden turn of the chase in 
covert were guided by the horns of the leaders. The masters, 
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the huntsmen, and the gentlemen of the hunt carried a cor de 
chasse, or, as it is now usually called, a trompe. The notes, or 
tunes, or fanfares, are various; as ‘the find,’ ‘ the slot,’ ‘ the soil,’ 
‘breaking covert,’ ‘the mort,’ &. The hounds take little notice 
of the music, which, in truth, is not discoursed for their instruc- 
tion or delectation; it is a conversation between the human 
chasseurs ; without it the field would be so widely scattered about 
the drives of the forests, that the party in at the death would be 
a particularly select one. But though the silver strains are not 
evoked as a definite indication to the pack, to hounds is conveyed, 
oy that medium, the encouraging and invigorating information, 
‘Here we are!’ ‘It is well known that hounds hunt better 


when they know that their mounted allies are at hand—par- _ 


ticularly the huntsman.’ 

The cor de chasse—you have seen it in poor Caldecott’s 
inimitable pictures; in the drawings dear to youthful eyes and 
hearts ; in the illustrations of the works of Herr Andersen, and 
elsewhere—which surrounds the sportsman’s body somewhat as 
did the snakes that of the late Mr. Laocoon, is said not to be in 
the way when grief occurs. ‘When you get a fall, it gets broken, 
that is all.’ 

‘The fixtures,’ continued my informant, ‘are not advertised 
in the newspapers. The masters of fashionable packs near Paris 
send a card to particular friends. As a rule it is not considered 
proper to go to a meet unless one is introduced or invited. In 
fact, hunting is not, as with you, a national sport, but a private 
affair, carried on chiefly in forests and woods owned by the 
master of the hounds and chief supporters of the hunt. Instead 
of selfishly shooting their deer, such landowners invite their 
friends and neighbours to help slay them with horse and hound 
and all the glorious attributes of the chase.’ 

The uniform of l’équipage de Paimpoint is the honourable, 
honoured, and befitting ‘ pink’ coat, with black velvet collar and 
cuffs ; black velvet waistcoat, low white hat (becoming and very 
sensible in covert), breeches and butcher-boots. ‘Tops’ are not 
worn, because the forest rides are ‘stodgy’ in the extreme—as is 
the country generally ; inimical to those neat but delicate circlets, 
which, after the manner of a halo, encompass your leg, when 
you ‘join the glad throng’ and go forth to hunt. Upon the 
button is engraved a roebuck’s head, surrounded by the motto: 
‘Jamais je n’oublierai.. These words are taken from an old 
Breton fanfare, which ends with— 

Jamais je n’oublierai les filles de Bretagne ; 
Jamais nous n’oublierons les filles de Paimpont. 
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‘As with packs maintained at private expense in your eountry, 
so with l’équipage de Paimpont; personal friends and gentlemen 
to whom it is desired to pay a compliment are asked to wear the 
uniform of the hunt; though those who do not so dress, also 
come under the description “friends;’’ for, as I have already 
pointed out, in France nobody rides to hounds who is not a 
friend of the master, or has an introduction to him.’ 

Thus, you see a considerable diversity exists between La 
Chasse and the Chase, as regards details, social and venatic; but 
the spirit animating the two is the same; the ardour and science 
and sportsmanlike sentiment practically identical. 
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CYCLING ON ICE AND SNOW 


BY FRANCES J. ERSKINE 


THE number of people is slowly growing less who about 
November consign their cycles to vaseline and the storeroom. 
It is becoming known that not only can cycles be ridden during 
the winter, but that winter riding is very excellent sport, not only 
in keeping the caloric up—as few other sports can—but in giving 
practice under adverse conditions which, in the end, turns out 
better riders than any school or master, never mind how highly 
paid, in either London or Paris. 

To sit a machine on a good road is a feat that any person 
with or without average intelligence can perform. But to keep a 
machine upright over a rough, snowy road, when every individual 
lump seems to have a separate angle of slipperiness, is quite 
another thing. There is no sport to touch winter cycling in point 
of ability required and confidence gained; but it needs care and 
skill, both of which factors render it far more interesting than the 
average scorch over good roads under a grilling sun. 

Years ago—somewhere about 1884—I had my first icy rides 
on one of the then new Cripper tricycles. London was snow- 
bound ; the streets were ploughed, in a rudimentary sort of way, 
by huge triangles of boards loaded with blocks of stone, old iron, 
and other oddments for weight, half a dozen struggling horses 
were the motive power, and over these bumpy tracks I had my 
first snow rides on cycle-back. 

The remembrance is as vivid now as twelve years ago, of my 
cycling round with my skates to the Botanical Gardens, in the 
dim light of a London fog. The skaters on the Regent’s Park 
. ice could be heard but not seen. Vague howls and the continual 


‘purring’ of the skate blades alone told of their presence. Just 


before the turn to the Inner Circle I met a superbly got up sleigh, 
drawn by a pair of blacks. The passers-by stared equally at us 
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both ; they were curiosities then, both the cycle and the sleigh, as 
were also the snow-ploughs in Regent Street. I am free t6 confess it 
was not very good going; Crippers of those days had a lot too 
much weight on the front wheel, and snow riding on them, 
indeed any riding, was bumpy work. 

The winter of ’86-7 in the North of England, however, gave 
my love for winter riding the fervour it retains to this day. By 
dint of the most curious changes in temperature—it rained one 
hour, snowed the next, then it froze hard, then it rained and froze 
at the same time, then it snowed and thawed—the entire North of: 
England, even up to Edinburgh, was converted into a mammoth 
skating rink. The street of the village in which we lived was a 
regular toboggan slide, up which horses toiled painfully by aid of 
huge spikes and turned-up shoes, whilst the population ceased to 
count their tumbles, and were reduced to either staying indoors 
or, with coarse stockings over their feet, hobbling along painfully 
over the glazed cobbles. 

Being ice-bound was decidedly slow work. I debated the 
question of cycling, but in the very hilly country the difficulty was, 
to keep my feet and push the tricycle, the wheels of which de- 
veloped an idiotic way of revolving aimlessly when a hill was 
encountered and the whole affair requiring to be levered up by 
main force. On the level and down hill it was perfect, but up hill 
—and there was a lot too much of that—was the question. 
One day, however, I met a man I knew tripping along as if 
he had solid mud underfoot. This, when others were reduced 
practically to all fours, roused id curiosity. He gave me to 
understand, with a rattle of ‘r’s,’ he had been ‘shairrped’ by 
the blacksmith. An hour later ‘an old pair of cycling shoes 
went across to the forge, to come back decorated with a half- 
inch triangular steel spike in each heel, and three smaller spikes 
in the fore part. After that I never fell whilst the ice lasted ; up 
hill or down, glassy or rough, the hold never slipped, and the 
cycle was levered up hill in safety. What rides they were that 
winter! Though there was seldom less than 8° of frost in the 
middle of the day, I spun along as warm as a toast. The front 
wheel went in the ruts, the big drivers hopped along over the 
roughened sides of the road, except down hill, when the order was 
reversed; then the steerer ran in the roughened hoof tracks, 
and the drivers were locked by the strong band-brake; we half 
flew, half tobogganed down the ‘ banks’ in safety, wonderful to 
relate. I doubt if ever on bicycle-back I can have anything equal 
to those rides. The going was as smooth as glass, the northern air 
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was brisk, the sky cloudless for weeks on end. The Cheviots, 
covered with snow from summit to base, cut into the blue heavens, 
whilst to the east the deep blue sea broke on our ice-fringed shore. 
People who did not cycle shivered and growled at the cold. 
Hunters and carriage horses alike ate their heads off, but we 
‘daft’ cycling bodies and the skaters had a royal time, which we 
enjoyed thoroughly. 

But a snowy road is not the surface, either on tri- or bicycle, to 
select as a racing ground. I raced a train once, and do not wish 
to do it again. The manner of it was this: People who know the 
Lake of Geneva will remember that just by Villeneuve there is, or 
was, a bit of water banked off. That bit froze, and one day cycling 
around I found this was of excellent surface for skating. It was 
ice—bottle green, about a couple of acres, and as smooth as glass. 
So a party of cyclers and non-cyclers agreed to have a morning 
there, and I wheeled ahead to report on the surface, leaving the 
_ others to follow by train. As ill luck would have it, some sluice 
arrangement had wrecked our ice, which was but a mass of rough 
hummocky blocks. If the others got out of the train at Villeneuve 
they would be stranded, could neither get back to Montreux or on 
to Aigle to the recognised Place de Patinage. It was a mile to 
the station, and there was a white line of steam down by Territet. 
The snow was hard, bumpy, and my mount was a new 
machine which, as was the wont of new tricycles, ran very stiffly. 
However, the thing had to be done, and it ended in a dead heat, 
the train dashing in at one side of the station as I arrived at the 
other; but I place that mile amongst the stiffest runs in my 
experience, 

For snow riding a bicycle is far better. It needs care not to 
ride in the ruts, which are better going, but so slippery and 
dangerous as to be almost impracticable and very unsafe ; also 
even on rough tracks the best possible pedalling is required. With 
this, and long slight curves, unless the road is deeply drifted, it is 
all right ; but showy dashes round corners will infallibly cause a 
dismount, and despite its soft looks, a snowy road can create better 
bruises than any other form I know of. 

The greatest nuisance is the ‘ balling’ which takes place in the 
bottom of the rear forks. Last winter I spent a good deal of 
time each ride in hacking out solid lumps of snow which had com- 
pressed so as to form an effective rear-wheel brake. It is an open 
question if scraping out the inside of the guard and then dressing 
it pretty freely with soft soap—in like way to horses’ hoofs— 
would not prevent this choking up; but it is much to be feared 
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that the exceedingly narrow tread, so much in fashion with makers 
now, is to blame. 

Everyone knows how slippery roads can be when a slow or 
‘silver’ thaw is in progress, yet one of my most delightful rides 
was under these conditions. Those who live in hunting counties 
are aware that at times hounds will meet and try to hunt under the 
most unpromising circumstances. This particular morning the 
meet was on a main road near some woods, and, as the reflected 
light from the snow-covered ground seemed to offer peculiar 
facilities for snap shots, I got into the saddle and started on the 
chance of there being a meet or something photographable. 
Allowing an hour and ten minutes for about ten miles, to my 
astonishment I found the running as good as it could be. It was 
slippery walking, and very squashy on the grass, but on the half- 
frozen, half-thawed snow the pace was so good I got to my 
destination in forty-five minutes. It was a very typical east 
wind morning, cold enough in all conscience, with a grey sky, 
flecked and patched with the lovely clear blue which often seems 
peculiar to that sort of January day. 

I am not going to deny that winter riding is somewhat 
dangerous ; as has been said half a dozen times over, it needs 
care. It is not the child’s play that ordinary riding is, but 
I maintain it to be the best possible practice for those who 
really wish to ride well. There is more absolute ‘danger’ 
run by the novice who so gaily goes down the Bayswater 
Road in the midst of London traffic, knowing little and caring 
less for rules of the road and the ordinary laws of traffic. After 
being pitched off a few times as a well-merited reward for 
rashness, the riders, if they have any good in them, settle down to 
pedal properly and master their machines ; and with the practice 
this entails comes ability to keep the machine on an even keel 
anywhere. After a good course of winter riding, nerves are toned 
up for the spring, and it seems one of the most difficult things 
on earth to come off a bicycle, let the road be what it may. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


On the subject of kills to cartridges—what proportion of 
success an average good shot may expect-—I have had a vast 
‘number of letters from known and unknown sportsmen. The 
question is one which must interest all men who shoot, and that 
there should be considerable diversity of opinion about it is 
perhaps natural, for various reasons. Many men are not 
observant, for instance. They do not remark how often they 
have fired two barrels, with or without result, and if they attempt 
long and difficult shots at partridges barely within reach, at very 
high pheasants, at a rabbit that flashes over a drive, at a half 
phantom woodcock dimly discerned, or a hare that passes 
unexpectedly and disappears into thick cover, they do not really 
reckon them as coming into the total. They ought not really to 
count, the idea is, as they were not fair shots; but many 
cartridges are thus expended. I am quite convinced that if 
some fairly good shots went out with scrupulously counted 
cartridges, and reckoned them against the birds and ground-game 
they gathered, they would go to bed assured that the pick-up 
ought to be enormous, and that a very large proportion of it 
belonged to them. And then there are the winged and wounded 
—unfortunately. 


To come to details. My friend Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley 
naturally adopts a very high standpoint, and what he regards as 
an average good shot is, I suspect, a good deal above what many 
of us consider average ; for did not he ‘take on’ the redoubtable 
Dr. Carver at pigeons and tie with him, both killing, if I recollect 
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aright—and I saw the match—87 in 100? Well, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley writes to me, ‘Three kills out of five cartridges is very 
good indeed. MHalf-and-half is much above the average, and 
means very good shooting. Two out of five is quite respectable. 
This means over an average of days and at varieties of game, 
including rabbits. Of course at pheasants only (when not high) 
the average should be a little better all round.’ Here I think my 
friend is rather unconsciously estimating his own achievements 
than those of the ‘average good shot;’ and that this is so I 
am the more inclined to imagine from the letter which Lord 
Walsingham has kindly written to me. This unsurpassed 
sportsman says, in the course of his remarks, ‘One man may be a 
good shot in the sense of killing a larger percentage; another 
may be a better shot in the sense of getting his gun off more 
frequently. Although missing a larger percentage, the latter may 
kill far more game. . . . Aslow picker may bag six out of ten on 
a calm day, and a quick looser may get four out of ten in a gale, 
which would bring the picker down to two. Sixty in a hundred is 
good shooting throughout any day, but thirty is nearer the mark 
with most good shots, if you take the season through, allowing for 
a fair proportion of wild game.’ 


‘Thirty in a hundred!’ I have propounded the idea to 
several friends, and their reply has been something to the effect 
of, ‘Oh! my dear fellow, really, you know—well, of course I don’t 
consider myself a good shot, but———’ and they instance some day 
when you were out with them, and they were shooting well—at 
easy birds. If you were always ready for the creatures, and they 
invariably came the way you like them, of course you would kill 
a vast number; but birds cannot be brought up to adopt these 
convenient habits. If, by the way, a man tells you that he can 
only shoot birds that go to his left, or his right, or over his head, 
you may be sure the implication that he rarely misses those 
which go to suit him is inaccurate. You have to take them as 
they come, and if you cannot get them, you must wait until you 
can before imagining that you approach the ‘average good shot ’ 
category. There is a good deal more to be considered in regard 
to this matter than at first sight appears, and I wish I had space 
to publish, or even to summarise, several of the best letters I have 
received ; as things are I can only discuss or quote the opinions 
of a few typical sportsmen whose names must carry special weight. 
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One of these is the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, M.P., who 
kindly writes: ‘The relation of kills to cartridges depends chiefly 
upon two factors—the class of shooting and the class of shot. 
Very easy pheasants at a moderate height, and other kinds of 
easy shooting, conduce to an excellent average; but, again, when 
pheasants come down wind, over very high trees or over a valley, 
the finest shots will have their average greatly reduced. Again, 
what would be a good average in partridge-driving late in the 
season would not be a good average, as a rule, covert-shooting. 
As to the second factor—the class of shot—this has even more to 
do with the question than the kind of shooting. There are some 
men who hardly ever try a difficult, or even a long, shot. They 
are content to take comparatively easy shots, and kill with more 
or less certainty. On the other hand, there are some men who 
shoot extremely quickly, and who, in the course of the day, 
though even, possibly, not quite so good shots as those to which 
reference has just been made, will yet kill a good deal more. This 
is especially the case with rabbits, where shooting quickly in covert 
must result in not so good an average as if only shots in the open 
or crossing a ride were taken. Also with wood-pigeons and wild- 
fowl: both of these can be killed at long distances with fairly 
heavy charges, and in the case of wood-pigeons especially, if a man 
only fires at comparatively easy and close shots, he will not, as a 
rule, have obtained many of these wily birds by the end of the day, 
whether he is shooting them coming into roost in a wood in the 
evening, or to decoys in the day-time. I should be inclined to say 
that the proportion of kills to cartridges is, as a rule, no real test, 
taking general shooting, of a sportsman’s skill. Anybody can 
improve his average by only taking shots which are easy, and 
not shooting at anything he is likely to miss. However, the 
quick shot will be found to add far the most to the bag, and, if 
he does not fire at habitually long ranges, will, in proportion to 
shots fired, do no more harm to the stock left than the man who 
is a slow shooter. The quick shooter, who does not dwell on 
the object fired at, is, as a rule, also the safer shot of the two.’ 


The first letter I received was from a clergyman, who sug- 
gested half-and-half—a charming ideal. Lord Granby, on the 
other hand, will not commit himself to detail. ‘My dear 
Rapier,’ he writes, ‘when you ask me my opinion as to what 
should be the proper proportion of “kills to cartridges” for an 
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average shot, you propound an almost impossible question ; for 
nothing is so fatal to good shooting as the idea of making a “ fine 
average.’ It demoralises the moderate shot, and induces him to 
poke about with his gun, while many birds at which he ought to 
fire are not shot at at all. The young gunner ought to shoot at 
everything which he considers fairly within range, and not bother 
his head about “picking his shots ’’ and counting his cartridges. If 
he does begin this, he will never become a sportsman in the proper 
sense of the word, though he may turn out a good shot by 
accident. Moreover, a man may find himself for an entire day’s 
shooting in places where birds come high, curly, and slanting-wise ; 
whereas on another day he may be favoured continuously with 
comparatively easy shots. In diverse circumstances such as these 
it is impossible to strike an average with any success.’ It was just 
an estimate of that average that I wanted, taking the days when 
one is favoured by circumstances together with the days when 
one is not. We may conclude, however, that from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of kills to cartridges is distinctly good. 


I wrote last month about the (then) two-year-olds, and had 
an idea of summing up this time what was to be said about the 
three-year-olds—they will be four when these pages appear. 
But, in fact, there is next to nothing to be said. I have always 
entertained the idea that Galtee More was considerably over- 
rated. It has been generally assumed that he stays well; but 
does he? Why should he? One does not regard Bend Or as a 
probable sire of stayers, and why should his son be so? There 
is Laodamia, of course, to Kendal’s credit, and perhaps she 
stayed ; if she failed in the Cesarewitch, she won the Doncaster 
Cup, a two-mile race; but the ancestry on the sire’s side is 
not suggestive of staying, and the same may certainly be said of 
the maternity. Morganette is a daughter of Springfield, who was 
a miler, and nothing more, and has produced milers—when they 
have been able to get so far. My idea is that Galtee More ran 
so moderately in the Leger because the distance was too far for 
him, and that if he wins the Ascot Cup next year it will be for 
the simple reason that he has only to meet a poor field. How 
this may be, time will tell. A good many things have to happen 
before the entries are made, and more before the race is run. 
There is Velasquez, a speedy horse, who falls short of the front 
rank, and after him we come to a severe drop. An article about 
the three-year-olds of the past season would scarcely be profitable. 
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